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NEW YORK LIFE THIS YEAR 
CELEBRATES ITS 


9O” Anniversary 


he story of New York Lite’s ninety years of 
service is of important and personal interest to 
its two million policyholders, who are the owners 
of this mutual company, as well as to benefici- 
aries and millions of others. The Company’s 


agents have been asked to give to everyone who 


Is Interested a COP) ot our illustrated booklet 


containing this dramatic and intormative story. 


 -) 


Or, a copy will gladly be mailed upon request. 
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SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 





Thomas A. Buckner, President 51 Madison Ave., New York 
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Baseball and Life Insurance 


BJECTS and activities, apparently and actually widely different 
by nature, often elicit from a certain class, or a group or even a 
multitude, endorsement or disapproval in equal proportion. On 
analysis, common qualities are disclosed which are responsible for the 
kindred sentiments inspired. Accepting these generalities as a basis for 
deduction, it follows that a study of forces and factors known to nurture 
or impede the prosperity of the one will permit an insight into the reac- 
tion of the other under comparable circumstances and conditions. 
Baseball and life insurance within the century have been accorded 
the peak in approval from the American public. Baseball is the National 
game. Life insurance is the National protector. Both are typically 
American and the roots of each lie embedded deep in American tradition. 
Baseball and life insurance won their way into the hearts of the nation 
by stressing the worth of a teamplay which permitted the individual 
through independent action to display ability, intelligence and those 
other talents which mark the competent. Unlike most cooperative enter- 
prises baseball and life insurance do not suppress individuality. 
Baseball is a National device through which the cares of the present 
are dispelled. Life insurance is the National method by which the cares 
of the future are avoided. Freedom from worry and the fullness of happi- 
ness is the accepted aim of each—baseball in the now and life insurance 
in the years to come. 


Both baseball and life insurance have arrived at their present emi- 
nence by self-imposing stringent rules through which their own integrity 
and the confidence reposed in them can be rigorously maintained with 
a minimum of governmental supervision. Baseball, proud of its past 
and mindful of its responsibilities, jealously guards its reputation and 
the reputations of its members. Life insurance, equally zealous, seeks to 
maintain that standard of operation which has won the plaudits of 
American business, American economists and, above all, the American 
people. 

Recently an ill-considered attempt was made to ally baseball with 
another sport. The logical objection raised by baseball’s leaders might 
well be adapted by life insurance should any serious attempt to super- 
impose government supervision over its affairs be made. “The strongest 
argument against dog racing in baseball parks is that through it base- 
ball might be placed under the control of the State, like boxing, wrest- 
ling or horse racing.” Baseball has been successful thus far in avoiding 
State control. While sports under government regulation have been 
objects of scandal and criticism, baseball has kept itself clean. 


When one visualizes the progress of baseball throughout the years 
and the drastic punishment accorded offenders of its strict laws, and then 
compares it with the record of other sports thoroughly supervised, the 
objections of baseball to supervision can be recognized. So, too, when 
one considers the record of life insurance during the past ninety years 
and envisions the service it has rendered and the relief it has brought 
millions, one can view with favor the universal desire of insurance men 
and insurance policyholders to retain their institution upon its present 
standard of performance and under its present regime. 
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blindly, will look upon training pro- 
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for immediate results. 


It isn’t the cheers that win football 


EDUCA TIONAL 


FUNDAMENT 


APPLICABLE TO 
INSURANCE 


By 


LINCOLN H. 


games. Leading coaches have stated 
again and again that the boys are so 
that they do not 
even hear the applause. The training 
that makes possible is not 
spectacular but is the drill 


individual act has 


intent on the game 
winning 
result of 
and drill until each 


become thoroughly learned. 


No Short Cuts 


During the last nine years it has 


peen my job to supervise the study of 
course 


thousands of correspondence 


students. In this same period graduates 


f 29 universities have been with me 
for personal instruction from periods 
of from four to six months. Again and 
again it has been necessary to point 
ut that there are no short cuts to 


knowledge. There is no magic whereby 
can be made a 
Treating a 


wedding cake 


. 1 . ) 
TactS and principies 


part of mental equipment. 
text book like a piece of 
and sleeping with it under your pil- 
low may bring pleasant dreams of suc- 
cess, but business 


cannot be secured 


and serviced on dream products. 


Real progress will be made in train- 
ng insurance workers only as the prin- 
ciples of sound education are applied. 


The public needs education to the 
proper use of insurance more now than 
During ths 


institution 


perhaps at any other time. 
depression the insurance 
has stood firm. It is quite natural that 
in a world of should 
reach out for 
strated its stability. 


instability men 
that has demon- 
If they reach out 
understanding of 
the limitations of insurance they force 
it into strange adventures, proper func- 
tions will suffer. 

In my opinion the public will never 
come to understand insurance correct- 
ly until agents and employees of com- 
panies and agents, understand it. In 


which 


blindly, if without 


LIPPINCOTT 
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tion I 


this was the basis of a 
made to the National 

Fire Underwriters. I felt 
still feel that 
can only be effective when it is based 
upon informed personnel. If the great 
army of insurance workers 


sugges- 
Board of 
then and | 
relations 


public work 


knew and 


believed in the basic principles of in- 


surance, business volume would be in- 


creased, underwriting problems simpli- 
fied, claim 


adjustment expedited a 


much of the danger from uninformed 





and misinformed reformers and legis- 
lators would be eliminated. 
Agents As Teachers 
Little basic education is nect ssary 
n relation to most of our consuming 


needs. The things we can feel, taste, 


smell, hear and 


+ 


to understand. 


see, we readily come 


The basic human urges 


for food, shelter, companionship aré 
satisfied through the senses. 
natural realization of the 


surance 


The only 
need for in- 


comes when the loss has oc- 


curred and protection cannot longer be 


obtained. must be 


know be- 


Insurance agents 
teachers. The teachers must 
they can impart knowledge t 
William Leslie of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers said recently, “There 
much to be done in educating the agents 
about the problems of 
bility insurance so that they in 
may inform their clients.” 


fore 
others. 


is also 


automobile lia- 


turn 
turn 


A recent editorial in The Spectator 
discusses the need for education in fire 
insurance and suggests the establish- 
ment of an accredited agency training 
school. Mr. William Goodwin in an 
article advocating the complete over- 
hauling of methods in handling both 
fire and casualty claims says, “You 
cannot hope to build up this important 
department without setting a high 
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standard of efficiency and training.” 

It is my conviction that efficient train- 
ing has been demonstrated as absolute- 
ly essential. If we build up and keep 
before us a logical idea of what con- 
stitutes efficiency in training, profitable 
results will follow. 

Method, content, teacher are impor- 
tant considerations, but we must have 
formulated a clear aim and specific 
purpose of our system as a basis on 
which we can evaluate these details. 

At the present time insurance train- 
ing must do three things. It must 
bring a knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of operation. It must provide an 
adequate range of facts so that these 
principles may be applied and also ex- 
plained to others. It must establish 
habits of action or skills which make 
the use of these principles and facts 
possible. 

I know that many who will take the 
time to examine this statement in de- 
tail, who will work out or are are 
aware of its amplification will contend 
that most of these habits should have 
been established by our general educa- 
tional system. I am quite ready to 
agree that they should have been, but 
we are dealing with facts as they are 
and not with theories. 


Natural Students 


I know that there are many in the 
insurance business who do know how 
to solve problems, who are competent 
to plan their own training program. 
These individuals would be materially 
helped if manuals were written so as 
to make quickly clear the facts and 
procedures they contain. The organiza- 
tion of information that does not come 
within the scope of manuals, into defi- 
nite courses of instruction, would so 
simplify the process of acquiring in- 
formation that these natural students 
could direct their attention to impor- 
tant problems of underwriting and sell- 
ing that have so far received little at- 
tention. 

If we will conceive of training, at 
least as far as the content is concerned, 
as the systematic arrangement of es- 
sential elements of experience, we will 
appreciate how much of the material 
now buried in company files could be 
profitably utilized. 

It is strange that a business whose 
entire activity again and again swings 
back to the matter of averages, has so 
long overlooked the fact that it is pos- 
sible to establish the experiences 
through which the average agent must 
pass and make this experience avail- 
able to all agents. The underwriter in 
one section of the country to a large 
extent has to deal with the very things 
that confronts an underwriter in an- 
other section. Up to a certain point 
the claim adjuster in Massachusetts 
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must follow the same procedure as the 
adjuster in California. These similar 
necessary experiences can be arranged 
in logical order so that the study of 
each unit will prepare for the study of 
the study of the more difficult work to 
follow. 


Anticipating Special Needs 

Beyond this average basis lies the 
field of the special cases. Under the 
present arrangement an agent in Al- 
bany, N. Y., may meet a combination 
of circumstances just once and yet 
work out a successful solution. An- 
other agent in Little Rock, Ark., may 
be several times confronted by the same 
combination of facts and fail each 
time to find the proper answer. It is 
the function of educational research to 
anticipate these needs and by drawing 
together in proper sequence many of 
these exceptions provide a wider ex- 
perience for each agent. A concept of 
training as a supervised and controlled 
experience is vital to an adequate pro- 
gram. Examination of some of the 
curricula that have been and are still 
being used reveals that this has not 
been the controlling idea. In one case 
the order of study was based on the 
alphabet. Accident came first, this was 
followed by auditing. Then came bonds 
to be followed by burglary. In another 
case, this time an exclusive surety 
course, the rather difficult subject of 
contract bonds was allotted one hour— 
and incidentally contract bonds repre- 
sent better than 40 per cent of the total 
surety volume—and license bonds, a 
comparatively simple subject was given 
the same amount of time, although 
these bonds provide only a negligible 
part of the total surety business. I do 
not mean to imply either that the order 
of instruction should be placed on vol- 
ume, or the profits that are produced. 
Boiler insurance is a profitable line but 
it is certainly not a subject to use as an 
introduction to casualty insurance. 





“Self-activity of the mind is the first 
law of instruction” 


Page 7 
Method in insurance training may 
well profit by all the mistakes and suc- 
cesses that have occurred in general 
education. The insurance interests have 
an advantage as they are not bound 
by tradition or affected by political con- 
siderations. The best ideas can be 
taken, applied, and immediately aban- 
doned if they prove ineffective. In this 
we may be abreast of, if not a step 
ahead, of the schools. When outstand- 
ing colleges are seriously modifying 
the lecture basis of instruction, the 
insurance company that has shifted its 
emphasis from talks to, to work by 
students, may confidently continue its 
experiment. As a matter of fact this 
can be hardly called an innovation for 
it was as long ago as 1829 that Frobel 
said, “Self activity of the mind is the 
first law of instruction.” We can go 
even further back than this if we want 
to get a principle that could be well 
applied in insurance instruction. In 
my opinion a vital part of the special 
agent’s work is teaching the agent. The 
large element of insurance selling 
really consists of teaching the prospect. 
It was Seneca who before the birth of 
Christ wrote in his maxims, “We best 
learn by teaching.” 


Making the Plan Work 


A few weeks ago I attended a lec- 
ture by Dr. Mort of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In speaking of the need for 
educational readjustment he empha- 
sized that this was being done by in- 
dividual teachers long before any 
definite program could be formulated 
by the heads of the educational 
tem no matter how gifted. This adjust- 
ment to things general, and to the in- 
dividual student must be continuous 
and the alertness, skill and attitude of 
the teacher are the only practical con- 
trols. No matter how sound a program 
is established, nor how clear the aims, 
nor complete the curriculum, is it the 
teacher in contact with the individual 
student that makes the educational 
plan work. 

We have come a long way from feel- 
ing that any one who was willing to 
carry a rate book should be licensed as 
an agent. We are recognizing that if 
we are to have intelligent presentation 
of the case of insurance to the public 
we cannot permit the ideas of insur- 
ance principles and processes to be a 
matter of chance. Trained workers will 
not be produced by talking or official 
pronouncement, or the printing of 
books, or the establishment of special 
training departments. Trained workers 
in possession of the facts, drilled to 
mental habits in the use of these facts, 
will only result when the aim, content, 
the method and the teacher are all in 
harmony with established principles of 
educational procedure. 
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Fire Underwriting 

HERE is nothing in the under- 

writing experience of the fire 
insurance business during the 
past few years to induce in 
thoughtful and reflective man- 
agers any great degree of exuber- 
ance. They have too much respect 
for the principle of average. One 
year—nor three or four—does 
not, remembering the ancient 
adage, make Spring. 

Contrary to reasonable expec- 
tations, the operations of fire 
insurance companies during the 
depression period have been char- 
acterized by unusual success, this 
being particularly true of the 
years 1933 and 1934. There is a 
paradox involved in economic 
disaster and fire underwriting 
profits not easy of analysis, but 
they lure no good underwriter 
into the indulgence of false hopes. 
The account will come into bal- 
ance early or late. 

In terms of fire waste 1932 
presented an account which ap- 
proximated that of some of the 
pre-depression years: about 
$440,000,000. Its successor, 1933, 
showed a substantial decline, 
$317,000,000; with another of 


equal proportions last year: 
$276,000,000. What will the 
harvest be this year? Who shall 


say? “Perhaps it may turn out 
a sang, Perhaps turn out a ser- 
mon.” 

Referring to the matter of the 
paradox previously mentioned, as 
our national economic condition 
approaches normal, the question 
occurs: Will the fire waste take 
an upward movement? There is 
no rule that will direct us to the 
answer. One thing is certain: 
Seasoned and experienced under- 
writers will be looking for the 
signs indicative of an augmen- 
tation of the burning rate. 

The farmer and the practitioner 
of insurance have something in 
common: series of good crops and 
low loss ratios are followed by 
series of bad crops and high loss 
ratios: when both callings are 
wisely managed there should be 
a reasonable amount of prosper- 
ity. The fire underwriter will 


have his nerves and judgment 
stretched for the next few years. 
This is not a time to figure on re- 
duced premium rates. Steady and 
safe navigation are indicated. 


By Way of Conclusion 


F gate three and a half years 
ago, when the ravages of the 
depression were first becoming 
seriously to affect the business of 
insurance, The Spectator insti- 
tuted a series of front-cover fea- 
tures portraying the distinctive 
architectural contributions of the 
insurance companies to the cities 
of America. With the change in 
the cover design for this week the 
series is brought to a conclusion 
and it is noteworthy that after 
presenting more than 150 com- 
panies in almost as many cities 
we find, with business once again 
on the ascendency, that the insti- 
tution of insurance has weathered 
the depression as staunchly as 
the marble and granite home of- 
fice buildings weathered the nat- 
ural storms of the period. 


Cost of Pensions 


HE social security program 

launched by the present ad- 
ministration at the nation’s capi- 
tol has been of absorbing interest 
to life insurance companies in 
particular. The problem of old- 
age pension legislation is likely 
to affect them to no little degree. 
As an instance of the tremendous 
cost of old-age pensions under ad- 
ministration proposals there was, 
this week, the testimony of Ed- 
win E. Witte, executive director 
of the President’s committee, that 
the cost of such pensions would 
amount to $1,300,000,000 in 45 
years. Mr. Witte’s testimony be- 
fore the House Ways and Means 
Committee indicated that this 
amount would be a Federal ex- 
penditure and might have to be 
matched by a like amount from 
State coffers. The witness fur- 
ther declared that there are 
nearly 12,000,000 persons over 60 
vears of age in the country and 
that some 900,000 family heads 
over the age of 65 are already 
receiving relief. 


Of outstanding interest to life 
insurance companies is that por- 
tion of the government plan ap- 
plying to annuities. Persons who 
buy annuities under the volun- 
tary plan would pay premiums 
about the equal of those paid to 
life insurance companies for the 


same type of protection. There 
is the crucial point. The life in- 
surance companies would find 


themselves thus in competition 
with government activity in the 
sale of annuities within the slated 
age brackets. The prospect is not 
pleasant for the life companies 
to contemplate for, although some 
of that business might conceiv- 
ably not come to them under pri- 
vate enterprise, there is a large 
portion which would be theirs in 
the long run anyway. The gov- 
ernment plan appears, therefore, 
to inject an element of paternal 
competition which must be care- 
fully studied as to its effect on 
life insurance company enterprise 
before the proposed measures are 
permitted to become law. 

Harking back to the experience 
of privately managed life insur- 
ance and the Government life 
insurance bureau established dur- 
ing the war for service men, 
there is found real evidence that 
this Governmental bureau gave a 
tremendous impetus to the pur- 
chase of life insurance in private 
companies. With this in mind, 
thorough consideration must be 
given to any proposal for Govern- 
ment operation of an annuity bu- 
reau before serious objection 
thereto be voiced. 


Annuity Articles Ahead 


ITH interest in annuities, 

both from the angle of sales 
and of company policy, currently 
running high, we think that our 
readers will welcome the news 
that a series of articles on the sub- 
ject will be published in THE 
SPECTATOR beginning with the is- 
sue of Jan. 31. They will be au- 
thored -by David A. Lunden- 
Moore, and will be featured by 
original calculations and interest- 
ing data on European annuity 
practices. 
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Time 


Mercer of the United States Life 
Insurance Company and the Brooklyn | 
Nationa! Life Insurance Company has 
been definitely agreed upon by at 
least two-thirds of the stockholders 
of the two corporations. The new 
name will be the United States Life 
Insurance Company. 





United States Senator A. Harry | 
Moore of New Jersey is appointed | 
to the board of directors of the | 
Prudential Insurance Company of | 
America, succeeding the late Edward | 


L. Katzenbach. 





The Scranton Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
Hugh L. Walker as manager of agen- 
cies of the company. 





Herbert Hoover, former president 
of the United States, is elected to the 
board of directors of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 





John W. Ruddock, formerly with 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries of New York, is 
appointed assistant actuary of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston. 





Frank F. Winans is elected presi- 
dent of Excess Underwriters, Inc., New 
York reinsurance organization, suc- 
ceeding W. P. Haimes, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 





Fire losses in the United States 
during 1934 totaled $275,652,060, a 
reduction of 13.02 per cent under the 
1933 total, according to estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


R. R. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany, is elected chairman of the qov- 
erning committee of the Interstate 
Underwriters’ Board, succeeding Paul 
B. Sommers. 





The Traders and General Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Tex., is licensed 
to write automobile, common carrier 
and liability lines in California. 





The Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica reelects President Harry H. 
Wadsworth of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
all officers and directors of its ad- 
visory committee at the annual meet- 
ing in New York. 





The Maryland Casualty Company 
showed an increase in premium vol- 
ume of more than 15 per cent during 
1934, it was reported at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. Ten new 
members were elected to the board 
of directors. 


The St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., increases 
its capital from $900,000 to $1,000,000 
by a stock dividend out of surplus. | 











The American Insurance Company 
of Newark reinsures 100 per cent of | 
the outstanding net liability of the | 
Detroit National Fire linsurance Com- 
pany, under its fire, lightning and 
tornado policies, as of Dec. 15, 1934. 
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ege” enigma upon which casualty 
readers are invited to sharpen their 
wits. 

Following the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Lehman to the New York Legislature 
that a monopolistic state fund for work- 
men’s compensation insurance be established, 
company executives came together to formu- 
late plans to resist it. 

It is reported that the executives, sensing 
that the proposal was sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor chiefly because of his concern over the 
inability of some compensation beneficiaries 
to obtain awards due them from companies 
which had failed, decided upon the forma- 
tion of a reinsurance pool which would 
guarantee the compensation benefits of any 
company operating in New York which 
might become insolvent. 

The idea of a stock company pool for the 
writing of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, it should be recalled, is not new. Sev- 
eral proposals of that nature have, in the 
past, been strongly suggested in company 
circles. 

None of them, however, ever gained wide- 
spread favor. and were voted down in each 
instance. Of the many arguments advanced 
in opposition to the pool idea. one in particu- 
lar was powerful and effective. 

It was to the effect that any pool arrange- 
ment would suggest to the citizens of the 
state a monopoly, that it would weaken the 
companies’ arguments in behalf of comne- 
tition, and that it would, in short, induce the 
creation of a monopolistic state insurance 


fund. 


Pex is a version of the “Chicken and 


| statements of 
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During December 24 registration 
financing involving 
slightly less than $48,000,000 became 
effective, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has announced. Twelve 
were for industrial or commercial 
issues, four for financial issues and 
eight for reorganization. 





The railroads of the United States 
in 1933 operated at a deficit of $101,- 
588,619, after taxes, charges and 
dividends, the committee on public 
relations of the Eastern railroads re- 
veals in a study of where freight 
rates and passenger fares go. Cash 
dividends paid by the carriers aggre- 
gated $95,725,783. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Jan. 19, 1935 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 127.23 
and closed Saturday at 127.23. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
29.81 and closed Saturday at 29.60 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 98.01 and closed Saturday at 
97.94. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 94.72 
and closed Saturday at 94.95. 





Steel ingot production through- 
out the United States for the cur- 
rent week is at 51'/2 per cent of ca- 
pacity, The Iron Age estimates, as 
compared with the rate of 49 per 
cent reported last week. 





Cotton futures displayed an er- 
ratic trend last week incident to crop 
allotment details announced by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, final 
quotations being irregular with early 
months showing net losses of | to 2 
points and distant months gaining 2 
to 6 points. 





Trade in grains was dull last week 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, com- 
mercial demand furnishing support 
late in the week for wheat, with May 
closing 5 cent lower, and July and 
September 154 to 2 cents lower. 





Canadian corporations paid out 
nearly 60,000,000 more in dividends 
to shareholders in 1934 than in 1933, 
total dividend distributions being 
$198,039,411 last year. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended January |2 totaled 553, 
675 cars, which was an increase of 
55,602 cars above the preceding 
week, when loadina was reduced by 
the New Year's holiday, but a de- 
crease of 3591 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1934. 





Sales of merchandise in small 
towns and rural areas increased 21 
per cent during 1934, the Department 
of Commerce announces. The rise is 
believed to be due to improved farm 
income. 








Twenty-One Years of Ohio’s Monopolistic 


State Compensation Fund 


Critical Report of Governor's 


Investigating Committee Should Be 


of Interest to New York Legislators 


HE preview of a motion 
often determines to what extent the 
film will be a gratifying success or 

an expensive failure. This week we are 

given a candid preview of what may 


New York 


State if the proposed state monopoly 


be expected to happen in 


of workmen’s compensation insurance 
rides over the crest of opposition and 
industries of the 


is forced upon the 


state. 


A Practical Failure 

In February of the past year, Gov- 
ernor White of Ohio appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law in 
that state and to render a frank and 
constructive opinion. On the final day 
of December this committee submitted 
its report, a 50-page document that dis- 
sipates much of the false glamour with 
which political interests have sur- 
rounded state monopoly, exposing its 
multitudinous defects with a pitilessly 
The situation created 
more intriguing because of 


honest analysis. 
is all the 
the attempt to force an identical prob- 
lem upon the employers of New York 
State. After 20 years of state monop- 
Ohio, with its crop of inadequa- 
cies and inconsistencies, the plan has 
been judged a practical failure, and this 
by a committee composed of members 
who had foremost in their en- 
thusiastic approval of the monopoly. 
This report states frankly that politics, 
dishonesty and lack of business methods 
proper administration 
of the Ohio Compensation Law. 

The point to be particularly stressed 
here is that the current monopoly in 


oly in 


been 


have hampered 


Ohio is a_ political experiment, con- 
ceived, doubtless, from honest and con- 
structive failure 
the less. Coming at this precise time, 
when the fate of workmen’s compensa- 
New York State 


the balance, it possesses an 


motives, but a none 


tion insurance in 
hangs in 
arresting significance, a sound and in- 


telligent warning to those who contem- 


picture 


By DAviD PorTER 


plate a repetition of this costly experi- 
ment within the confines of the Empire 
State. 

The members of the Governor’s com- 
mittee investigating the Ohio Plan rep- 
resent the two factions prominent in 
their approval of state fund monopoly. 
With Mr. S. P. Bush as chairman, the 
following members complete the per- 
sonnel of the committee: Charles F. 
Michael, president of the Ohio Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Warren F. 
Perry, secretary of that association; 
O. B. Chapman, president of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, and Thomas 
J. Donnelly, secretary-treasurer of the 
same organization. In their report to 
the Governor, these men are persuaded 
by an honest conviction that the Ohio 
Plan possesses grave defects that must 
be eradicated if the scheme is to func- 
tion according to the purpose for which 
instituted. Whether these de- 
fects can be eradicated is something 
else, a fact which still remains to be 
proved. 


it was 


What Failure Signifies 

The report wastes no time in stating 
its opinion of what the failure of the 
Ohio Plan would signify. In the words 
of the committee: “The Workmen’s Ac- 
cident Compensation Law of Ohio was 
conceived and enacted with a just and 
high purpose, but if its administration 
fails in a substantial realization of the 
essential services required, then the in- 
jured worker pays in injustice and suf- 


fering, the employer pays in disap- 
pointment and money, and the state 
pays in discredit to itself.” In those 


succinct words, the committee prefaces 
a report that actually proves the state 
fund monopoly to have failed in its 
essential services. 

Following that curt opinion, the com- 
mittee tabulates a list of its findings 
The first is that the aims and purposes 
of the law and its satisfactory admin- 
istration have been but partially real- 


From that point it goes into spe- 
cific criticisms. Selecting the high- 
lights and most significant of these, we 


ized. 


discover: 

That the state has 
delinquent in providing the funds es- 
sential to a qualified and adequate ad- 


been seriously 


ministration personnel, and its itself 
badly delinquent in the payment of 
premium dues. 

That sound actuarial states of in- 
surance factor has not been fully main- 
tained. 


Inefficiency Detailed 

That because of political influences, 
lack of constructive and _ intelligent 
development and businesslike methods, 
until very recently, and in some in- 
stances dishonest personnel, the admin- 
instration of the law has not been 
efficiently managed or directed, and cer- 
tain of its methods and procedure can 
only be characterized as loose, irregu- 
lar and unsuitable. 

That 
ment of all 
has frequently been inadequate, result- 
ing in great delay and unnecessary 
cost. 

That medical examination and inves- 
tigation, which constitutes one of the 
most important functions in the ren- 
dering of satisfactory service and the 
determination of claims, has frequently 
been inefficient and _ unsatisfactory, 
causing delay, excessive cost 
and meriting the just criticism of claim- 
ants and employers. 

That the disabled worker 
relieved of the need of 
counsel, as has become very generally 
the case in recent years, and should be 
protected against being victimized. 


investigation for the develop- 
facts concerning injuries 


serious 


must be 


employing 


That many millions of dollars which 
should have contributed to the 


fund have been lost because of an im- 


been 


adequate and incompetent staff. 
That if the law is to fulfill the aims 
and purposes of the Ohio Plan, the ad- 


ar 
TO<45 
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ministration must be made as efficient 
as that of any private business. 

That circumstantial leads 
the committee to believe that there has 
heen collusion between employees in key 


evidence 


positions and representatives of claim- 
ants, whereby it is made possible for 
the latter to have cases formerly settled 
reopened, with the that 
they may ultimately be taken into court 
and that with the aid of those inside, a 
modification of award may be obtained. 


expectation 


That the medical staff and facilities 
at headquarters are inadequate for 
thorough examination and the expedi- 
tious handling of the work, and the 
committee believes that in some cases 
the staff is lacking in qualification. The 
checking up of hospital cases, hospital 
service and charges, as well as doctors’ 
services, has been inadequate. 

That the cost of medical attendance 
and hospital fees has been absorbing 
approximately one-third of the entire 
fund collected for pur- 
very large sum, and that phys- 
either excessively 
underpaid. 


compensation 
poses, a 
been 


icians have 


verpaid or 


Inadequate Investigation 
That the number of field workers en- 
gaged in investigating claims is wholly 
inadequate, and in some cases the quali- 
fications of investigators, and the in- 
vestigations themselves, are inadequate 


and unsatisfactory, involving serious 


lelays, injustice and unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

That there is a large number of em- 
ployers, mostly small employers, prob- 
ably 30,000, who should be contributors 

the fund and are not contributing, 
jue to inadequacy and lack of qualifi- 
ations of personnel, and as a result of 
suffered 


these factors the fund has 


—T losses, 

That compliance with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law is not taken seri- 
usly by many employers, and that even 
rosecuting attorneys are not regard- 
ng it in some instances as important. 
That discrepancies have been found 
n rate classification or employing 
units and premium rates, and that the 
actuarial status and system are in need 
f revision. 

That the number of referees whose 
rehearings and 
inade- 


inction is to conduct 








prepare cases for decisions is 
Also that the legal personnel 
required for Workmen’s Compensation 
Administration is inadequate. 

That the true and intended function 
f the Industrial Commission has been 
lost, or at least seriously impaired, be- 
ause the commission has been for a 
long time overburdened with much de- 


uate, 





} 


tail that should be delegated to others. 
Complete and thorough investigations 
ave been impossible. 
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That in order to maintain solvency 
and to provide necessary current rev- 
enues it has been essential to make un- 
usually large premium 
rates during the two-year period from 
1931 to 1933, at a time when employers 


increases of 


were least able to stand them, when a 
smaller number of employers have been 
obliged to carry the load of others un- 
able or not required to pay their pre- 
miums. 
Delay Shown Costly 

That from the happening of an acci- 
dent to a decision by the Industrial 
Commission, the elapsed time has been 
average than it 
determination of 


far greater on the 
should be, and that 
facts incident to the accident and sub- 
sequent medical examination are so in- 
adequate and delayed as to cause great 
dissatisfaction on the part of claim- 
ants, prolonged delay in reaching con- 
clusions, unnecessary litigation, seri- 
ous injustice in some cases to the in- 
jured and losses to the fund. 

That improper selection, sometimes 
due to political influence, improper re- 
tention due to Civil lack of 
business experience, inadequate pay 
due to mistaken policy, and inadequate 
appropriations have resulted in impov- 
administra- 


Service, 


erishment of service and 
tive efficiency. 

That in the case of both self-insurers 
and subscribers to the fund, medical 
examination and treatment have often 
been 
and that in many important cases the 
judgment 


inadequate, sometimes improper, 
commission has_ rendered 
either favorable or unfavorable, predi- 
cated upon the judgment of one medical 
man selected as an expert and special- 
ist for a particular case. 
have been disallowed where injury was 
other 


Some cases 


the cause of 
eases the claim of disability from in- 
jury was allowed without foundation in 
fact. Out of there 
arises much dissatisfaction on the part 


disability, and in 


such conditions 
of claimants, frequent requests for ex- 


aminations and rehearings, medical 


treatment and court litigation, all of 
which involves great delay and expense 
with little satisfactory result. The 
committee finds, therefore, that past 
and present medical procedure is in 
need of much revision. 

That physical rehabilitation, 
an important factor in the administra- 
tion of the law, has not been given the 
attention that it should have, that fa- 
cilities for effecting physical rehabili- 
should be 


being 


tation are inadequate and 
organized as a department under the 
medical branch, to the end that in sev- 
eral parts of the state the injured may 
be adequately cared for. 

And generally, that the operation of 
the Ohio Plan, entirely 


while never 


satisfactory, was fairly satisfactory 


during the earlier years of its exis- 
tence. Since 192 however, deteriora- 
tion of administration and service has 
been accumulative, particularly during 
the past five years of depression, when 
administrative funds were curtailed 
beyond any rational point for such an 
institution, and 


important insurance 


because of inadequate and _ inefficient 
administration the Ohio Plan has failed 
in important respects in yielding re- 
sults contemplated by a fair and 


sonable interpretation of the aims and 


rea- 


purposes of the Act. 


Significant Emphasis 

|* studying carefully the above find- 

ings, the reader comes inevitably to 
one conclusion, that the constant repe 
tition of the words inadequate and im- 
efficient points to a condition that is 
even more serious and intrinsic than 
the carefully chosen phraseology of this 
report would indicate. That the ad- 
ministration of the Compensation Law 
by a monopolistic state fund has not 
been satisfactory or efficient is frankly 
admitted by the Investigating Commit- 
tee. That this administration will be 
so improved as to some within the de- 
sired scope of efficiency is the obvious 
hope of the committee in candidly point- 
ing out the serious causes of its failure. 
Whether it 
present a debatable issue. 

In its report the committee 
various 
bring about this essential improvement 


will be so improved is at 


makes 
recommendations, designed to 
and a higher grade of efficiency. In- 
cluded within these are a tightening- 
up of the qualification requirements of 
those participating in the administra- 
tion of the law, stringent 
of personnel in order to weed out the 
authority 


supervision 


lax or dishonest, increased 
for the Industrial Commission to have 
special hospital and physical rehabili- 
tation facilities made available for the 
special 


treatment and observation of 


cases, salary increases to promote effi- 
ciency, and a general overhauling of 
medical standards, with the view that 
exorbitant doctors’ fees may be elimi- 
nated. 

As we have said, the personnel of 
this Investigating Committee was com- 
posed, not of men hostile to state fund 
monopoly, but of those who were fore- 
most in their espousal of such a mon- 
Their frank and honest 
earries all the more weight 
It is almost as though 


opoly. teport, 
therefore, 
and conviction. 
a fond and 

garded the deficiencies of his pet off- 
spring and became thereby sadly dis- 


enthusiastic parent re- 


illusioned. 
precisely at this time, it 


strong 


Coming 
provides a _ singularly weapon 


(Concluded on page 15) 








New and Retired Fire Companies in 1934 


STOCK COMPANIES RETIRED AND MERGED 


American Colony Ins. Co., N. Y.; 
ly Co., N. Y., under title North Star Ins. Co. 

\ ciated Fire Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Hiquidation. 

Prudentia Re- and Coinsurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzer- 
and; reinsured in Swiss Reinsurance of Zurich, Switzer- 

South Jersey 


Fire Insurance Co., Egg Harbor City, N. J.; 


taken possession of by Commissioner of Banking and In- 


Sussex Fire Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; all outstanding 
liability reinsured in the American Equitable Assurance 
of N. ¥ 

Victory Ins. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa.; merged with Reliance 
Ins. Co. of Philadelphia. 


MUTUAL COMPANIES RETIRED 


Brown County Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Morrill, Kan.; 
reinsured by the Republic Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Belleville, Kan. 

Buffalo County Mutual Storm & Cyclone Ins. Co., Fountain 
City, Wis.; merged with Home Mutual Ins. Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Cape Elizabeth & Scarboro Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Cape 
Elizabeth, Me.; discontinuance of business and solvent 
liquidation of claims by directors of companies. 

Davenport Co-operative Fire Insurance Co., Davenport, 
N. Y.; dissolved by court order, May 25. 

Keystone Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; reinsured 
with Philadelphia Manufacturers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

Mad River Mutual Rodded Ins. Assn., Springfield, Ohio: 
voluntarily ceased business. 

Madison Insurance Company, Jeffersonville, Ind.; receiver 
appointed. 

Manton Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; reinsured 
with Philadelphia Manufacturers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

Mid-West Insurance Co., Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
pointed. 

Minersville Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Minersville, Pa.; charter 
dissolved by Court of Schuylkill County. 


receiver ap- 


merged with North Star 


voluntary 


Morrow County Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Cardington, Ohio: 
voluntarily ceased business. 

No. Champaign Co. Mutual Fire & Lightning Ins. Co. 
Thomasboro, Ill.; reinsured with Dix-Township Mutua] 
lire Ins. Co., Elliott, Il. 

Rush County Live Stock Ins. Co., Rushville, Ind.; dissolved, 

Somonauk & Sandwich Township Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Somonauk, IIl.; reinsured with Mount Carroll Mutua! 
Fire Ins. Co., Mount Carroll, Il. 

Southern Minnesota Mutual Ins. Co., 
not relicensed June 1. 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 


LLOYDS AND RECIPROCAL INTER-INS. ASSNS. 
RETIRED 


New Jersey Manufacturers Association Lloyds, 
N. J.; reinsured and discontinued. 

Sprinklered Risk Reciprocal Underwriters, Chicago, IIL; 
receiver appointed. 


Trenton, 


NEW AND PROJECTED STOCK COMPANIES 


Name and Location of Company Capita! 
Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. of West Vir- 

mB A. Sr ern 
French Union and Universal Ins. Co., Paris, 

DEE | ceakidcrdtae Kaira se kabnbatabekee as so ani 
Southern American Ins. Co., Memphis, Tenn.... $200,000 


NEW AND PROJECTED MUTUAL COMPANIES 


Agricultural Mutual Ins. Assn., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bell Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Excess Mutual Reinsurance Co. of Wilmington, Del. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Farmers & Merchants Mutual Ins. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Knox County, Bloom- 
field, Neb. 

Farmers Union Mutual Fire Ins. Assn., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Home-State Windstorm Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Knox County Farmers Mutual Whirlwind and Tornado Ins. 
Co., Bloomfield, Neb. 








New and Retired 


STOCK COMPANIES RETIRED 


Angelus Indemnity Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal.; in re- 
ceivership. 

Belt Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl., receiver appointed. 

Columbia Plate Glass Co., Washington, D. C.; reinsured 
by the Yorkshire Indemnity Co., New York. 

Concord Casuaity & Surety Co., New York; taken over by 
the New York Insurance Department for liquidation 
Oct. 24. 

Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co., New York; taken 
over by the New York Insurance Department for liquida- 
tion Aug. 10. 

Contractors Casualty Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo.; vol- 
untary liquidation Feb. 6. 

Guardian Casualty Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; taken over by 
the New York Insurance Department for liquidation 
June 2. 

Indemnity Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; taken over 
by the Insurance Commissioner. 

Sierra Indemnity Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Insurance 
Commissioner appointed liquidator as of Aug. 10. 

Tennessee Casualty Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; rein- 
sured. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES RETIRED 


Acme Plate Glass Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill.; application 
for receiver. 

American National Mutual Ins. Co., Denver, Colo.; rein- 
sured by the Republic Mutual Insurance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Cas. and Misc. Co.'s in 1934 


Majestic Mutual Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.; ceased busi- 
ness in March. 

Northwestern Mutual Health & Accident Society, Carring- 
ton, N. D.; receivership. 

Old Equity Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn.; not relicensed 
June 1. 

Security Land Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn.; license not 
renewed April 1. 

Transportation Mutual Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
placed in receivership -on April 28. Receiver appointed 
and corporation dissolved. 

United Automobile Service & Assurance Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
liquidating in 1934. 


RECIPROCAL ORGANIZATIONS RETIRED 


Empire Auto Insurance Underwriters, Kankakee, Ill.; rein- 
sured by the Iroquois Auto Insurance Underwriters, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Illinois Underwriters. West Frankford, IIl. 

Merchants Casualty Association, Los Angeles; 
by the California Insurance Department. 


STOCK CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 
COMPANIES LICENSED AND PROJECTED 


Commerce Title Guaranty Co., Memphis, Tenn.; organized 
March 10. 

Indiana Bonding & Surety Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; with a 
capital of $100,000. 

Kansas City Title & Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
licensed June 15. 


taken over 


~ 
in 
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Morteage, Bond & Title Co., Stamford, Conn.; with a Retail Meat Dealers Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co., Chicago, 
capital of $100,000. Il. 
Putnam Title & Mortgage Co., Greenwich Conn.; with a Tennessee Mutual Automobile Ins. Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
capital of $118,000. organized March 10. 
ni Transport Mutual Casualty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lt a . rhe ‘ 4 rs 
. MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES United Truck Owners Bureau, Salem, Ore.; licensed Jan. 29. 
Co. LICENSED AND PROJECTED W isconsin Auto Protective Mutual Ins. Co., Madison, Wis.; 
ual licensed Oct. 16. 
Colonial Mutual Compensation Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
red, Ca ASSESSMENT ACCIDENT AND HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
v0. Eastern Mutual Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; incorporated TIONS LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
ual July 10; capital $25,000; mutual and stock company com- 
~ bined. Columbia Accident Insurance Co., Lincoln Neb.; assess- 
7 Hutchins Mutual Insurance Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. ment accident and health. 
Merchants Mutual Bonding Co., Des Moines, Iowa; March Midland Casualty Company, Omaha, Neb.; assessment cas- 
27; fidelity and surety business. ualty. 
Motor Mutual Insurance Co., Greenville, S. C.; licensed National Accident Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb.; assess- 
Feb. 28. ment accident and health. 
National Mutual Insurance Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. National Home Accident Insurance Co., Vincennes, Ind. 
on, Policy Holders Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Western Sickness & Accident Benevolent Society, Power 
I] Aprii 21; accident and health business. Lake, N. C.; to write assessment accident and health. 
ta! NEW RATES AND DIVIDENDS | =.» JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
= 5.2 Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
SCALE OF THE UNION i Age at Issu CONTINUES 1934 DIVIDEND 
6 - 5 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
CENTRAL Prem.30.09 32.74 35.94 39.98 45.05 51.88 61.28 74.61 The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
” 1 3.58 3.77 3.96 4.14 4.36 4.94 5.96 7.38 . ; . 
00 The Union Central Life has an-| 2 3.71 3.88 4.07 426 4.53 5.18 624 7.69 | ance Company of Greensboro, N. C., 
_ : 3 3.84 4.02 4.19 4.40 4.72 5.43 6.55 7.99 a 3 , F Se ¢ 
nounced that effective with Jan. 1, 4 8.95 118 434 4.54 4.93 5.70 6.84 8.26 has announced that the schedule of 
a 5 08 4.27 4.48 4.68 5.14 5.99 7.14 8.54 ivide avments ‘ev “2 
1925, the rates and values of the com- | 6 419 4.42 4.61 4.85 5.39 6.26 7.43 8.82 dividend payments to policyholders 
: ‘ , 7 4.32 4.53 4.75 5.04 5.63 6.53 7.70 9.14 | whic as i se 5 934 wi 
pany will be on a 3 per cent interest | & + Br Br ae by ey Bee which was in use throughout 1934 will 
a : . > ey 9 158 4.81 5.04 5.44 6.12 7.08 8.23 9.73 | be continued in 1935. The company 
ec stas 214 _ 20 9.47 an) 
assumption instead of 3% per cent | 49 172 496 519 565 640 736 847 10.00 “ . eae u 
— ; oe will ¢ ) se 93: a & or 
which was formerly used. Coincident Swonty Your Madowaent ver 92,600 ee ae ee ee the 9 per 
with the chames te seemree teste the ipa Age at Issue eae el cent interest rate on proceeds of poli- 
~. company released the 1935 dividend Prem.47.72 48.34 49.28 50.79 53.36 57.70 64.88 76.45 | cles and dividends left to accumulate. 
: 1 3.88 4.03 4.18 4.32 4.50 5.08 6.02 7.41 strations ~w seale f rs 
. scale extended for a period of 10 years | 2 4.09 423 4.36 4.51 4.72 5.30 6.32 7.73 | Illustrations of the new scale follow: 
a. : i So a 3 4.32 4.44 4.56 4.70 4.96 5.59 6.63 8.04 | 
on the basis of the new rates. In 1935 /| 4 4.54 4.65 4.79 4.91 5.21 5.90 6.96 8.33 | 2 End . 
S. an interest rate of - — = 5 4.77 4.88 5.01 5.18 5.48 6.21 7.26 8.60 | ot Indowment at Age 85 per $1,000 
ate of 4 per cont will be 6 5.01 5.13 5.23 5.36 5.76 6.52 7.57 8.89 | =Sy -Age at Issue iinet: 
allowed on the proceeds of policies sub- 7 5.25 5.36 5.46 5.62 6.06 6.82 7.87 921| 2u~ of 39 935 40 45 50 5S 60 
. : “ 8 5.50 5.60 5.70 5.88 6.36 7.12 8.15 9.53| AS° © “9 bP gay 
ject to withdrawal and on dividends | 9 5.76 5.85 5.95 6.16 6.66 7.44 8.42 9.81 | Prem. 19.42 22.19 25.81 30.63 37.16 46.17 58.65 76.22 
— | 10 6.02 6.12 6.21 6.47 6.99 7.72 8.67 10.08 1 2.09 2.36 2.71 3.18 3.83 4.71 5.94 67 
left to accumulate. 2 2.17 2.47 2.84 4.04 4.97 6.26 8.06 
a E Ordinary Life per $1.000 3 2.27 2.57 2.99 3.53 4.26 5.24 6.59 8.45 
Proceeds of policies not subject to poe Ave at Issue 4 2.36 2.69 3.13 3.71 4.48 5.52 6.92 8.84 
. z ‘ 2 35 40 45 50 55 60 5 2.45 2.81 3.28 3.89 4.71 5.80 7.25 9.23 
withdrawal will be allowed an interest | Prem.21.49 24.38 28.11 33.01 39.55 48.48 60.72 77.69 6 255 2.94 3.44 4.08 4.94 6.08 7.59 9.62 
rate AY, . s 935 1 5.04 5.33 5.70 6.18 6.80 7.86 9.35 11.21 7 2.66 3.07 3.59 4.28 5.18 6.36 7.92 10.01 
ate of 4%4 per cent in 1935. 2 5.12 5.42 5.81 6.31 7.00 8.11 9.64 11.54 8 2.77 3.20 3.76 4.48 5.42 6.65 8.26 10.40 
n 1924 ¢ 4 ree - %, > 3 5.20 5.52 5.92 6.45 7.19 8.38 9.91 11.85 9 2.87 3.34 3.92 4.68 5.67 6.93 8.59 10.79 
q In 1934 an interest rate of 4% per| 4 BOR B62 604 G60 741 86410191215 | 10 2.99 3.47 4.10 4.89 5.92 7.22 8.93 11.17 
cent was allowed on policy proceeds and | 5 5.37 5.72 6.16 6.75 7.63 8.91 10.46 12.45 15 3.62 4.25 5.03 6.00 7.20 8.69 10.57 13.04 
= te ‘ 6 5.46 5.82 6.29 6.91 7.85 9.17 10.73 12.74 20 4.37 56.14 6.07 7.18 8.51 10.13 12.16 15.09 
r- dividends left to accumulate. ez. 5.54 5.93 $41 7.09 8.08 9.42 11.01 13.04 
. ; g 5.66 6.05 6.57 7.30 8.35 9.70 11.33 13.40 
d Specimens of the new rates and il- | i) 5.77 6.19 6. 73 7.53 8.63 10.00 11.65 13.73 7 ‘a Twenty Payment (Endowment at Age 85) 
ae eer ra | 10 5.89 6.33 6.90 7.76 8.91 10.29 11.9714.07 | Eos Life per $1,000 
; lustrations of the 1935 dividend scale | 15 6.51 7.08 7.89 8.99 10.22 11.69 13.46 15.51 | SEs . Age at Issue ——~, 
9 - Q 7 @7 > 
follow: 20 7.21 8.00 9.03 10.18 11.46 12.98 14.6617.87| 24 of, 39 35 40 45 50 55 60 
‘ , - - Twenty Payment Life per $1.000 Prem. 28.64 31.56 35.17 39.71 45.58 53.42 64.15 79.31 
i Ordinary Life 20 Pay. Life ai 30, _ ) at Tamwe 1 2.59 2.87 3.22 3.68 4.28 5.10 6.24 7.85 
’ ; aed : 5 AC 45 50 55 60 2 2.77 3.07 3.44 3.94 4.58 5.44 6.62 8.27 
Age Old New Old New | Prem.31.83 34.76 38.34 42.79 48.52 56.17 66.69 81.60 3 9296 328 3.68 4.21 4.88 578 701 8.69 
, Rates Rates Rates Rates| 1 6.19 aan 6.84 7.26 7.81 8.72 10.01 11.65 4 3.15 3.50 3.93 5.20 6.14 7.40 9.12 
se 3% % 3% 31% % 3% | 2 6.33 6.64 7.02 7.46 8.06 9.01 10.33 11.99 5 3.35 3.73 4.19 5.53 6.50 7.79 9.56 
: : : ; 3 6.49 6.81 7.20 7.66 8.82 9.82 10.68 12.32 6 3.56 3.97 4.: 5.87 6.88 8.20 9.99 
Basis Basis Basis Basis 4 6.64 6.98 7.39 7.88 8.59 9.64 10.94 12.64 7 3.78 4.21 4.73 6.21 7.25 8.61 10.43 
95 <q 9 e097 29 e079 » 5 6.81 7.16 7.59 8.10 8.87 9.94 11.25 12.96 8 4.01 4.46 5.02 6.57 7.64 9.02 10.86 
pos $19.12 $20.33 927.29 $30.09 | ¢ 6.98 7.34 7.79 8.33 9.16 10.25 11.55 13.27 9 4.25 4.73 5.32 6.94 8.04 9.45 11.30 
35 24.89 26.30 33.13 35.94] 7 7.14 7.52 7.99 8.58 9.44 10.56 11.8613.59 | 10 4.49 5.01 5.63 6.39 7.31 8.45 9.89 11.75 
. ~ | 8 7.24 7.74 8.23 8.87 9.78 10.89 12.22 13.96 5 5.88 6.56 7.35 8.29 9.38 10.66 12.20 14.12 
) e as eee ‘ > on } 
- 45 35.02 36.60 42.41 45.05 | 9 7.55 7.97 8.48 9.17 10.12 11.23 12.57 14.82 | 20 7.57 8.43 9.42 10.56 11.85 13.35 15.13 17.42 
55 52 96 5c er re 9g | 10 7.76 8.19 8.74 9.48 10.46 11.57 12.93 14.68 | 
7 we 5.65 58.98 61.28) 15 gigs 9.44 10-19 11.11 12.11 18.24 14.60 16.23 | 
| 9 9 o7 79 799 
” 10.19 10.92 11.81 12.78 18.72 14.81 16.08 17.92 Eos Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
r Twenty Year Endowment per $1.000 = Age at Issue — 
Age at Issue Zou 05 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Ordinary Life per $1,000 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 Awo “9 el ae =o alg 
Age at Issue Prem.49.19 50.13 51.47 53.49 56.69 61.90 70.23 83.14 | Prem. 45.92 46.72 48.35 50.62 54.08 59.43 67.39 
E > 25 | 30 | 35 4 50 55 60 1 7.25 7.43 7.64 7.92 8.30 9.07 10.22 11.75 1 3 4.55 5.30 6.26 7.32 
20.33 22.94 26.30 30. 70 36.60 44.63 55.65 70.92 9 7.52 7.70 7.91 819 861 9.40 10.56 12.11 . 3.67 4.97 5.74 6.71 1.81 
1 3.42 8.61 3.81 4.00 4.22 4.82 5.87 7.38 | 3 7.80 7.98 8.19 8.48 8.92 9.7410.8812.45 | 3 4.08 = Br a 
2 = 3.50 3.68 3.86 4.06 4.35 5.03 6.14 7.61 | 4 8.09 827 8.49 8.77 9.25 10.09 11.21 12.78 ; = 926 705 8.06 9.21 
1 3 —- 8.57 3.75 3.938 4.15 4.49 5.25 6.41 7.91 | 5 8.39 8.57 8.78 9.07 9.58 10.44 11.54 13.11 ;. < eal 750 OS 968 
4 3.63 3.81 4.02 4.22 4.64 5.47 6.67 8.16/| 6 8.71 8.87 9.09 9.39 9.93 10.79 11.87 13.42 6 5.3 ty Ba 
5 3.68 3.88 4.09 4.31 4.80 5.71 6.95 8.42) 7 9.02 9.19 9.40 9.73 10.28 11.13 12.20 13.75 7 (584 Yi tiyrtey 
, 6 374 3.97 4.17 4.41 5.00 5.96 7.21 8.69| & 9.37 9.54 9.76 10.10 10.68 11.50 12.58 14.14 8 6.32 soa 5 oa 11.88 
7 3.81 4.02 4.24 4.54 5.18 6.18 7.46 9.00/ 9 9.74 9.91 10.12 10.49 11.08 11.88 12.96 14.5 9 et LS 3 2 43 11.58 
. 8 3.87 4.08 4.81 4.65 5.37 6.42 7.70 9.29 | 10 10.11 10.28 10.50 10.89 11.48 12.26 13.33 14. 87 10 fy 8.66 ea tae aes 
393 4.16 439 4.80 5.58 6.66 7.94 9.57 | 15 12.15 12.32 12.59 12.98 13.46 14.15 15.12 16.48 | 15 10.31 10.52 11.01 11.60 12 34 13.26 14.30 
10 4.00 4.24 4.47 4.95 5.80 6.89 8.16 9.82 | 20 14.55 14.69 14.88 15.12 15.44 15.95 16.69 17.83 20 14.00 14.21 14.70 15.29 16.05 17.0 os 
5 ~ 
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NOW It’s 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 


technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that | 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- | 


ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
jemands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly. 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’’’ in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new mar 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 
Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureas. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


50c 


A COPY 


1? COPIES $5.40 


pocketsize booklet picks up the | 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
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PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Fire Office——200 Bush St. 
Marine Office——231 Sansome St. 


Chicago Office: 


San Francisco: 





Juvenile Insurance 


Opens the Door 


| Security Mutual Juvenile policies open the 
_ doors to homes where insurance minded 
people live. Like Security Mutual pre-call 
letters, they pave the way for adult business. 


You should know more about Security 
Mutual Juvenile policies with payor features 
and Security Mutual Prospect Letter Service 
for agents. 


Ask any General Agent or write 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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Ohio's Monopolistic 
State Comp. Fund 
(Concluded from page 11) 


for those who oppose similar state fund 
monopolies, particularly in New York 
State There could be no stronger ar- 
gument against such a monopoly than 
the candid admission of its proponents 
that they have failed to make its ad- 
ministration efficient and adequate. 
Conditions in New York are even more 
pertinent than those existing in Ohio. 


The ame political influences must of 
necessity prevail, the same sources of 
laxity, wastefulness and incompetence 
are inevitable, the identical charges of 
inefliciency are inescapable. Despit: 
the admitted benefits that may accrut 
from a state fund monopoly, ineffi- 
ciency, political manipulation, inade- 
uate facilities and failure to discharge 
properly the supremely essential func- 
tions of such an administration, are 
too vitally important elements of fail 
1 o be ignored. The Ohio Investi- 
gating Committee has performed a sig- 
nal service in revealing the inadequa- 
cies of such a system of compensation 
insurance. 

In offering its Report to the Gov- 


ernor, the Committee makes an obser- 
vation that is extremely interesting. 
To quote “Your Committee is of the 
opinion that the existing organization 
and administration plan has not been 
such as to give the monopoly plan a 
fair trial, and believes that the plan 
should be continued under favorable 


auspices,” 


Destiny of Failures 

In the face of an imposing accumu- 
lation of evidence of inefficiency, that 
observation is somewhat naive. The 
Ohio Plan has been in legislative force 
for 21 years. It has survived a num- 
ber of administrative changes and po- 
litical complexes. It has had numer- 
ous amendments, supervisions, climatic 
changes and varied administrations. In 
short, it has had ample opportunity to 
demonstrate its intrinsic worth as a 
Yet, after 21 years, the Plan 
has deteriorated so far that its justi- 
fication for further existence has taken 


system. 


on the aspect of a plea for continued 
trial. There is no sound or economic 
advantage in continuing an experiment 
when it has repeatedly proved inade- 
quate. After a score of years of trial 
it is an admitted failure. The in- 
evitable destiny of failures is not con- 
tinuance but speedy consignment to the 
limbo of the misfits. There can be no 
temporizing with an experiment that 
has justified its privilege to cause an- 
noyance, expense and economic waste. 
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Social Insurance Program 


May Spur Life, Sales 


Impetus of “War Risk Bureau” Recal 





ed: 


Aroused Interest in Subject of Security 


Should Stimulate Ordinary and Group Sales 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


UST as the business of life insur- 
ance received tremendous impetus 
from the successful efforts of the 

Government to provide a sizable amount 
of insurance on the lives of all called 
to arms through the creation and de- 


velopment of the “War Risk Bureau,’ 


o do I believe that social insurance 
agitation forwarded Presiden 
Roosevelt and his official associates will 
result in renewed appreciation and 
great stimulation of life insurance ac- 


tivities, both individual and group. 


The citizens of the United States 
are, largely speaking, the best insured 
lives in the world. This insurance to 
date has been obtained through the ac- 
tion of the individual or the coopera- 
tion between the individual and the 
employer at the expense of the in- 
dividua] or at the joint expense of the 
individual and the employer. 

The premiums for individual insur- 
ance have been described as self-im- 
posed taxes paid for the purpose of 
protecting dependents or for providing 
against the vicissitudes of old age. 
Broadly speaking, all forms of life in- 
surance are social insurance, but at no 





Thomas 1. Parkinson 


A 4 — 4 
expens to the taxpayer and to tne 


contrary and most contradictorily, grist 
in the mill of the public tax collector. 

These premium payers are the Amer- 
ican type of men and women not seek 
ing charity and therefore providing for 


c 


themselves. This kind of insurance 


bulks large as capital for the otherwise 


Without 


without insurance, relief in some form 


capital and 


uncapitalized. 


of charity, public or private, is neces- 
sary, and unfortunately into this class 
come those who are seekers of charity; 


come the improvident, the incompetent 

and, most distressingly, the unfortu- 

nates. These classes might be de- 

scribed as the unemployables—in some 

not inconsiderable part voluntarily un- 

employable for reasons of their own 
, 


and in larger part as unemployables 


for various other reasons. 


Organized Old-Age Relief 

To this group social insurance plans 
of organized old-age relief offer advan- 
tages both to the individual and to the 
public who pays the price over disor- 
ganized efforts at charity or relief, in- 
dividual or institutional. This relief, 
even on the basis of mere subsistence, 
represents a heavy bill for the taxpay- 
ers, which bill grows apace and would 
grow to a size that would defeat itself 
were it attempted to carry the amount 
of the relief beyond subsistence figures. 

This group, which I have broadly 
and not too accurately classified as the 
unemployables, is not the group served 
by life insurance. They represent a 
group that are objects of charity and 
the fringe between such group and 
those who are capable of supporting 
themselves and desirous of doing so. 

Insurance men are interested in the 
lending of their experience in the ser- 
vice of this social insurance class by 
assisting in the formation of social in- 
surance measures along lines of sanity 
and workability. As an insurance man 
I would say without hesitation that the 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Buffalo Mutual Lite 
Elects New President 


E. Parker Waggoner Advanced to 
Executive Leadership After Forty 
Years of Service with Company 


Announcement is made by the board 
of directors of Buffalo Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Buffalo, N. Y., that 
E. Parker Waggoner, first vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agents, has 
been elected to the office of president 
and field director. 

Though still a comparatively young 
man, Mr. Waggoner has been with the 
Buffalo Mutual Life for 40 years. 
Starting as a junior clerk in 1895, Mr. 
became chief clerk, 
then assistant secretary, then superin- 
tendent of agents and finally first vice- 
president, 

Born in Dansville, N. Y., March 13, 
1881, Mr. Waggoner attended the pub- 
lie schools of Dansville and Buffalo. 
He enrolled at La Salle University and 
in 1914 secured his C. P. A. title. 

Through the untiring efforts of its 
new president and under the guidance 
of its board of directors, Buffalo Mu- 
tual Life, during the period of 1933 and 


Waggoner soon 


1934, reduced the cost of securing new 
business by more than 40 per cent. The 
company is now enjoying a very sub- 
stantial volume of new business and 
with the high type of securities in its 
portfolio the prospects of remaining on 
the 3% per cent basis are extremely 
bright under existing conditions. 





E. Parker Waggoner, President, 
Buffalo Mutual Life 


LIFE INSURANCE WEEK WILL BE OBSERVED 
WEEK OF MAY 13 


M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and chairman of the Life Insurance 
Week Committee for 1935, announces 
that May 13 to 18, inclusive, has been 
designated as the period of the obser- 
vance for 1935. The title Financial In- 
dependence Week is being changed this 
year to Life Insurance Week. 

The following are the members of 
the executive committee for Life In- 
surance Week as appointed by the Life 
Agency Officers’ Association: H. H. 
Armstrong, Travelers; H. J. Cum- 
mings, Minnesota Mutual; A. L. Dern, 
Lincoln National; F. L. Jones, Equi- 
table of U. S. A.; L. S. Lindsay, New 
York Life; H. E. North, Metropolitan; 
H. B. Sutphen, Prudential; S. T. What- 
ley, Aetna; J. M. Holcombe, Jr., Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers, secre- 
tary, and M. A. Linton, chairman. 

A sub-committee has also been ap- 
pointed to work with the executive 
committee in the formation and execu- 
tion of advertising and publicity plans. 


The membership of this committee js 
as follows: Earl Trangmar, Metropoli- 














M. A. Linton, Chairman 


tan; Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable of 
U. S. A.; C. V. Pickering, Aetna; Cy 
T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual; Ken H. 
Mathus, Connecticut Mutual; Nelson 
A. White, Provident Mutual, chairman. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


reporting for the ending Jan. 12, 1934, are: Berkshire 
Life, Connecticut Mutual Life, Frank- 
lin Life, General American Life, Life 


The companies 
week ending Jan. 5, 1935, are the fol- 
lowing: Berkshire Life, Franklin Life, 
General American Life, Life Ins. Co. Ins. Co. of Virginia, The Lincoln Na- 
of Virginia, The Lincoln National Life. tional Life, The Mutual Benefit Life, 

Companies reporting for the week The National Life and Acc. Ins. Co. 


Amount Invested % to 
Week Ending Total 


Amount Invested % to 
Week Ending Total 

















Jan. 5 Investments Jan, 12 Investments 
Loans 
ee ee ee eee a $1,800 0.3 
On Dwellings and Business Prop. ......... $28,200 6.2 48,300 8.0 
Wvtinid gent ee eiatesteKaeedeeeds $28,200 6.2 $50,100 8.3 
Railroad Securities 
DY e000 vaddueeh66eeh005 cobseeedebasias $7,000 1.5 
DE Gis bhhbdhbeeisdaneééasebeeeeeeneeese <aweees jo s66 . # ®wesees 
Total .. snecee CPS eT ee $7,000 _—_— i  #@¢edces 
Public Utility Securities 
Pe gneecean Miossbeetenenneesenees $68,000 14.8 $29,731 4.9 
DI cdi dubbivches dvbkubetdenddenGameke vec eee soos 
a a ee $68,000 14.8 $29,731 4.9 
Government Securities 
Fo Wn GWUNUNONS Beams occ cccccccccces . $224,200 48.8 $31,500 5.2 
Canadian Bonds ...... aceeseenéenenece 4 eBeeee 666 + + +(i sess 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments ..... ..... ; RE ” 
State, County, Municipal ................. 132,000 28.7 278,599 46.3 
WE. eebiecakiensnenouneesesdueeadenen $356,200 77.5 $310,099 51.5 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Dh chisattteetkenaebeassnhenetheseieants acdaae bee $211,795 35.3 
DE sUBBeGGekétddehanésedebtbaasdaebenss ~swsee “os  j. e@eees 
SED aiichinsacchiatanabomidbadtaiescs caesar $211,795 35.3 
Recapitulation 
PE Bibb eutte: tee nes ceehhn ed eke kemeedae $431,200 93.8 $551,625 91.7 
Dt sAnétekentesevsneeestandebseeveiakuan ‘wanes oe @& #8 8 e06ees ° 
DD seaeewndeueuecetesesitencetescacencas 28,200 6.2 50,100 8.3 
MEE obedeudecersécnceveceseus enceeece $459,400 100.0 $601,725 100. 
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Phila. Life Underwriters 
Observe Application Day 


December's Intensive Production Drive 
Militates Against Large Return But 
Campaign Was Highly Successful 


The second annual “Application 
Day” held by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was given 
momentum by a luncheon held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford last Wednesday 
when 250 enthusiastic members of the 
association heard Alvin T. Haley, gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, in Greensboro, N. C., give a 
short talk on “Streamline Selling.” 

Mr. Haley drew a forceful analogy 
between modern engineering genius 
and life insurance selling, pointing out 
that “as the ox-cart gave way to the 
locomotive and horseless carriage and 
as the early products are now being 
forced to give way to modern stream- 
line developments, so must the life in- 
surance saleman alter his plans and 
sales talks to rid them of the impedi- 
ments and obstructions that offer re- 
sistance.” Concluding his address Mr. 
Haley said: “Streamlining will get you 
there faster and more easily and with 
much less waste of energy.” 

Despite a snowstorm that later 
turned into rain, Philadelphia agents 
wrote more than three million dollars 
of business on Thursday following 
“Application Day.” 

Figures compiled by the association 
show that 540 agents wrote 688 appli- 
cations for a total of $3,034,404. 

While this amount is considerably 
under the $4,949,056 written by 658 
agents last year, it is still a good rec- 
ord considering the inclement weather 
plus the remarkable December produc- 
tion of virtually every Philadelphia 
office. 

A study of the “Application Day” 
business showed that not only was the 
day’s business six times the normal 
production, but that the average for 
the rank and file agents was consider- 
ably higher than last year when con- 
siderably more business was written. 


Reliance Increase in 
Southern California 

The Southern California Department 
of the Reliance Life made a record on 
paid business in 1934, according to V. 
J. Adams, manager of the Southern 
California Department, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 
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Dec. Life Insurance 
Shows Large Increase 


Gain for Month 17.2 Per Cent; 
Over 10 Per Cent Increase for 
Year; Group Leader for 1934 


NEw YORK, Jan. 22—New life insur- 
ance production for 1934 showed a 10.1 
per cent increase over 1933. The De- 
cember, 1934, volume was greater than 
for any previous month in the year and 
was 17.2 per cent ahead of 
1933. 

This was 


December, 


United 
States Department of Commerce today 
by the Association of 
Presidents, confirming 
the year’s new 
month at the 
eighth annual meeting. The statement 
aggregates the new paid-for business— 
exclusive of 


reported to the 


Life Insurance 
estimates for 
made last 
twenty- 


business 
association’s 


revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 42 member com- 
panies having 83 per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

The compilation reveals that the 
total of such new these 
companies for 1934 was $8,605,432,000 
against $7,812,602,000 in 1933—an in- 
Each class of 


business of 


crease of 10.1 per cent. 
business showed a gain. Ordinary in- 
surance totaled $5,581,165,000 in 1934 
against $5,134,522,000 in 1933—an in- 
crease of 8.7 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $2,527,229,000 against $2,320,- 
874,000—an increase of 8.9 per cent. 
$497,038,000 


an increase of 


insurance was 
$357,206,000 
39.1 per cent. 

All classes contributed also to the 
December increase, the report shows. 
Ordinary insurance was $527,309,000 
in December of 1934 as contrasted with 
$465,533,000 in December of 1933—an 
increase of 13.3 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance was $239,873,000 against $194,- 
030,000—an increase of 23.6 per cent. 


Group 
against 


Group insurance was $71,394,000 
against $55,693,C00—an increase of 
28.2 per cent. Totaling the various 


classes, new life insurance production 
in December was $838,576,000 against 
$715,256,000 in December of 1933—an 
increase of 17.2 per cent. 

The monthly new paid-for business 
figures for the last three years of the 
companies reporting to the association 
will be shown in a page table to follow 
next week. 


Western and Southern 
Hold Annual Meeting 


More Than 300 Field Leaders Attend 
Three-Day Convention at 
Office of Company in Cincinnati 


Home 





The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Western and Southern Life was 
held Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
in Cincinnati. Over 300 of the com- 
pany’s field leaders were present. The 
subject for the first day was “Volume,” 
for the second day “Quality” and for 
the third day “Cost.” 

President Charles F. 
tributed $60,000 in earned bonuses, 
some men receiving over $2,000. A 
new rate book and new policy features 


Williams dis- 


were introduced and explained to the 
convention. 

The principal speaker was Presi 
dent Williams, assisted by Vice-Presi- 
Charles M. Williams. Others on 
the program Vice-Presidents 
Cylde P. Johnson, John F. 
Associate Actuary R. J. 
perintendents of Agencies, S. H. Smith, 
J. D. Cassidy, C. J. Holloway and A. O. 
Assistant 


dent 
were: 

tuehlmann; 
Learson; Su- 


Payton; and Secretary 
Lauren Schram. 

The speakers for the field were the 
leading producers for last year: Man- 
agers A. P. Kelly, Chillicothe; Robert 
Adams and E. A. King, Detroit; J. N. 
Cook, Cincinnati; Superintendents J. A. 
Bowman, Cleveland; E. Price, Detroit; 
L. Hickey, Wheeling; Agents A. Hack- 
enberg, Detroit; C. W. Bauer, Gary; 
E. Scott, Wheeling. Three marshals 
of the veterans’ legion also spoke; W. 
G. Green and W. J. Fisher, Norwood; 
and E. W. Maurer, Detroit. 


BUFFALO LIFE MANAGERS 





H. H. Coulthart 


W. F. Schwall 


The Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of Walter Franklin Schwall as district 
manager at Cleveland and Harold H. 
Coulthart in the same capacity for the 
company at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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President Riehle Starts 
Winter Speaking Tour 


M. Riehle, pre 
Association of Life Under- 
on the following 


rheodore 


vriters, is now 
me I chedule: On Jan. 18 he ad 
! i jornt ales congre of the 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C., life 
inderwriters, in the latter city. On 
lan. 25 he will address the Nashvill 


Underwrite Association, and on Sat- 
and evening, respectively, 
ll address the Underwrit 
Birmingham and M 

On Monday, Jan. 28, he w 


" he w 


ntgome 


ik before the New Orleans Associa 

yn the following day he w 

| ! it Houston, Texa a three day 
congr¢ circuit, peaking at 
Houston on the 29th, at Dallas on the 


yn the 3ist. He 


managers 


Antonio « 


( meetings of the 


(Oth and San 


agents’ associations in the 


y, February 2, he will ad 
congress at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. His next speaking engagé 


Feb, 22 at Tampa, Fla. 


Vv pe on 


ident of the 


Old 
Age Pension Law 


It is understood that the 
Order of Eagles are urging in Wiscon- 


Wisconsin 


Fraternal 


n, the passage of a state-administered 
This will be 
inheritance taxes 
therefore be 
doubled. The proposed legislation wou!d 


old age pension law. 


financed by state 


which of course must 


replace the present county administered 
law It also proposes to r¢ duce eligibil- 


ity age from 70 to 60 and increase the 


amount of property which can be owned 


bv the ioner. from $3000 to $6000. 


pen 


Berkshire Life Record 


The new business of the Berkshire 


Life Insurance Company for the month 


December, including life and annuity, 


the largest month’s business in 
ears. 
The gain in life insurance for the 
ar 1934 is approximately 11 per cent 


vhile the gain in annuity business is 


96.2 per cent over last year. The premi- 
im income of the company during 1934 


was the largest in its history. 











Endowment 


Life 


Modified Life 





THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





FOUNDED 1850 





THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Church Life Sales Top 
Twelve Years’ Record 

New insurance and annuity contracts 
by the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation in 1934 were the highest 
in the 12 


istence, 


issued 
years of the company’s ex. 
according to preliminary re. 
port. The Corporation is a subsidiary 
of the Church he 
Protestant 
William 
and J. 
The 
clergy and lay workers of the chure} 


Pension Fund 


Episcopal 





Church of wh 
Fellowes Morgan is pres 
Pierpont 
Corporation 


dent 
Morgan is 


} + 
reasurer, 


deals only with 
families. 
life 

howed consistent gains in eve 


and their 


Ordinary insurance itracts 

ter of the year, the amount of new 

surance issued having increased 44 per 

cent over the previous year. First yea 

insurance premiums wert 
' 1933. 

] 


contracted for continued their high rate 


double those of Annuity payments 
of increase with a gain over the ] 


ing year of 185 per cent. First year 





premiums totalled n 


1933. 


annuity 
five times those of 


Philadelphia Life To 
Continue Dividend Scale 

The Philadelphia Life has announced 
that the 
holders effective since Feb. 1, 


scale of dividends to pol 
1934, will 
be continued in the new dividend year 


commencing Feb. 1, 1935. Four per 


cent will be allowed on proceeds 
policies and dividends left with the 
company to accumulate. This rate is 


the same as the one used in 1934. 


Illustrations of the new scale follow: 

















Sz } Endowment at Age 85 per $1,000 
=> - — Age at Issue— —_—— 
Ags 2 30 35 40 4 50 55 6 
Prem. 19.65 22.46 26.10 30.95 37.48 46. . 
1 2.20 2.51 2.91 3.39 3.72 4. 6 
2 2. 2.91 3.: 2 4. 6 
3 2.4 r 2.91 4. 4.6 
4 2.24 2.5 2.98 4. 4.68 
5 2.28 2. 3.04 4.20 4.7: 
6 2.32 2. 3.11 4.23 4.7 31 
7 2.37 2.7 3.17 4.3 4.79 5.39 
8 2.41 2 3.18 4.5 4 41 
9 2.46 2.8 3.20 4.5 4 5.4 
10 2.51 2. 3.23 4.3 4 5.4 
15 2.66 2. 3.21 4. 4.71 6.11 
20 2.67 2. 3.15 4.05 4.29 4.4 
= Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
» — ——-Age at Issue a 
2s 25 30 35 6 60 5 é 
Prem. : 4.94 § 45.53 53.56 64.53 80.01 
1 3.72 4.49 4.86 5.32 
2 3.72 4.49 4.86 5.32 
3 3.72 4. 86 5.32 
4 3.82 4 5 
5 3.93 4.5 9 
6 4.04 4.6 42 
7 4.15 4 47 
8 4.20 4.7 52 3 
9 4.26 4. 6 
10 4.32 4 t © 
15 4.48 5. 5 
20 4.66 5 29 6.12 
oi 24 
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How Company Aided 
a Desperate Widow 


The Atlantic Currents published by 
antic Life, contains 
interesti1 


tichmond, 
the following 
In 1920 a _ policyholder purchased 
insurance in Atlantic. Cir- 
ymstances later compelled him to bor- 


ig story. 
$1,506 yf 
finally when 


November of 
He had 


row ‘ the contract, and 


the premium fell due in 


933 he made no payment at all. 


e fortune to pass away last June, 
leaving a widow and nine children liv- 
ng in a city in North Carolina. 

The widow in desperation wrote to 

( ANY 
“My husband has carried a policy 
ur company for the past 13 years 
e last payment due he did not 
he was in such poor health, 

d having me and nine children to 

rt he felt he could not carry on 
y with the company. Am ask- 

g I pay tne debt which is the loan 

i interest, also premium due, would 

nsider sending me the remain- 

Of course, under the strict principles 

surance, the Company could not 
give acceptance to such a _ proposition 


2s suggested—but such was not neces- 
Under the 

» contract, the 
terest due in November, 
harged against the contract, 


automatic feature of 


premium and loan in- 
1933, were 
the value 
this and 
therefore in force 
vhen the insured died. The Company 
at once mailed to the widow a check 
r close to $1,000, the amount due after 
luction of the loan. 


ng sufficient for purpose, 


insurance Was 


Home Office Library 
Popular Last Year 


Records kept by the librarian of the 
home office circulating library of the 


American Central Life, Indianapolis, 
show that the fieldmen have availed 


hemselves of this service to a greater 
extent during 1934 than in any previous 
year. The company maintains a wide 
collection of insurance literature and 
current periodicals which are available 
member of its ‘field force on 
requisition. 


to any 


Continue Dividend Scale 


We are pleased to advise that the 
Standard is continuing for 
1935 the dividend scale used in 1934. 
We will also continue our 5 per cent 
interest paid on dividends and proceeds 
left with the company. 


Jefferson 


at yes 
4 poicies 
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Quality %2 ‘nme, een 
BUFFALO MUTUAL 

of a Company LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is not measured 
by its size. 








We like our men and they like their c 
tion with Buffalo Mutual Life. It is strictly a 
business propositi But i to it, is that 
closer, more intimate contact made jf ible 
company of our size. New opportunities 
tly present for more good men in 
1 New York who would 1] to gro 
For fu inf 
E. PARKER WAGGONER 
tendent of Agent 
452 ner aes Ave., Buttalo, N. Y 


Life Annuity Given As 
Prize Contest Award 


The Union Central Life of Cincin 
nati recently participated in an unusua 
prize contest. Miss Helen Lorine Dun- 
can, unemployed Chicago commercial 
artist, was declared first prize winner 
in an essay contest sponsored by Proc 


ter and Gamble, soap manufacturers. 
Offered $10,000 in cash or a life annuity 
in the Union Central Life of $1,000 per 
year, Miss Duncan accepted the an- 
nuity. On the basis of her life ex- 
Miss 


exactly twice the 





Duncan’s annuity is 
cash 


pectancy, 
worth almost 


prize of $10,000, which she could have 


chosen. 


Honored by Fraternity 

Chester Fischer, 
St. Louis for the Massachusetts 
tual Life Insurance Compa 
elected grand master of the St. 
Alumni Chapter of the Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. 


agent at 
Mu- 
— hac } y 
ny, has been 
Louis 


genera! 











Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


A mutual full level premium re- 
serves company writing participat- 
ing insurance only and at all ages 
from birth to age 65. 


Operates in the following States: 


Maine Wisconsin 
New Hampshire Illinois 
Vermont lowa 
Massachusetts Nebraska 


Minnesota 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

California 

Washington 
Oregon 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Michigan 


Men who believe they have general agency 
qualifications may obtain full particulars 
by addressing the Agency Department. 


























AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


HARLES C. 


publications of 


FLEMING, editor of 
the Life 
Virginia, having been com- 


Insurance 
Company of 
missioned in one of the officers’ training 
chools at Camp Gordon, Ga., was in- 


terested in my 
battle of 


recent comment on the 
wondered if 
time. It 
were, although it ap- 


hied 


down to Atlanta and had himself photo- 


Chamblee, and he 


we were there at ne same 


develops that we 
pears that he must have himself 
gaberdine a full 


And did I know 
Mahoney” 


graphed in boots and 
month ahead of me 


“one Captain under whos 


command he served? I did, indeed, al- 
though if he knew me at all it was 
only as that rather backward member 
of the fourth squad who seemed always 
to be searching for a lost quarter on the 


di field. I never learned to take the 
blindfold test on the march, but Kept 
constantly on the alert for holes in the 
ground and boulders underfoot 
 H of two or three hundred can- 
didates and officers with whom I 
was associated during my six months 
stay in that cantonment I can remem- 
ber possibly ten names. haracters 
galore, but vaguely, as a nearly for- 
gotten dream. Captain Mahoney, how- 
ever, stands out clear and distinct. He 
had none of the dashing color of that 
heavy-set major who was something 


or other in headquarters and who used 
fine 
staff 
him in soldierly 
for the Cap- 
slim and some- 


directions on a 
lack horse. In fact, his 
outshone 
appearance and demeanor, 
tain was slight of build, 
what stooped and his voice was high- 
pitched. But he had what it takes and 
could get more out of men than any 
other officer on the lot. It couldn’t 
have been merely his red hair, blue 
eyes and restraint, but it was some- 
thing and it was there. We all have 
seen it in men about us. Writers 
and orators have tried to describe it 
always. In the end they call it leader- 
ship and let it go at that. This qual- 
inherent in ry fortun- 
it can be cultivated by others. 


to gallop in all 
own 
esbanatie 


ity is some 
ately, 
* * 2 


A for that hard-boiled acting-first 
sergeant remembered by Mr. 
Fleming, the who wont to 
shout: “Hey, youse guys, git up on line 
.’ I know him well. He 


and 


one was 


down dere is an 
agency supervisor now, 
keep the boys in line! 


does he 
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T. |. Parkinson On 


Social Insurance 
(Concluded from page 15) 


efforts to provide through social insur- 
ance measures a more self-respecting 
form of relief, a better budgeted char- 
ity program, will do much to 
public interest in the whole subject of 
security. In doing this that overwhelm- 
ing number of upstanding men and 
women who represent the insurance field 
will be inspired to look more deeply 
into their insurance needs and to more 
completely provide security for them- 
Thus it is likely, in my judg- 
ment, that history will repeat itself 
and the impetus given by the War Risk 
Bureau in putting a value of $10,000 
life of every man to 
life insurance, with the 
result that the social agitations at the 
will swell the volume of in- 
dividual and group life insurance and 


arouse 


sel ve 5. 


on the enlisted 


the cause of 
minute 


annuities. 

In doing this the insurance 
panies and their agents will not only 
be benefitted by an enhanced business, 
but the itself will the better 
be able to muster to its support public 
appreciation of the tremendous na- 
tional and community service rendered 
by life 

This leads me to a final word which 
must be despite the recognized 
necessity of heavy taxation, to wit, that 
a government directing itself towards 
insurance relief and spending 
the taxpayers’ money in humane mea- 
sures to provide some form of security 
to those who have no other recourse is 
rather inconsistent in imposing the 
gross premium taxation on what might 
be described as the self-imposed taxes 
of the premium-payer and what has 
been described accurately therefore as 
double taxation. 

With reference to unemployment in- 
surance, I need only re-state that the 
term is a misnomer and that there is 
no insurance connected with the pro- 


com- 


business 


Insurance. 


said 


social 


posal. What is meant here to be dis- 
cussed is unemployment reserves. The 
collection of these reserves in good 


times to tide over—as far as it can be 
made reasonably to tide over—forms of 
temporary unemployment represents 
an enlightened way of preparing in 
time of plenty for the famine to come, 
and in such respect they become a near 
relative to the insurance family. 
Measures of this kind, however, popu- 
larly discussed as unemployment in- 
surance, are in no way an invasion of 
the field of the life insurance company. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 


life insurance policies represent owner- 
ship in reserves and, like all posses- 
sions, have been called upon in their 
cash-surrender values and in their loan 
values, as well as in the payment of 
principal from time to time by death 
or other form of naturity, to give ser- 
vice to the unemployed or to those 
fading finances would not be 
sufficient without this assistance to 
meet immediate requirements. Life in- 
surance men are working for a secured 
world. They do their yeoman work in 
providing sound insurance widely dis- 
seminated and economically and effi- 
ciently administered. 


whose 


East Bay Underwriters 
Hold Annual Meeting 


John J. Stegge, general agent, Lin- 
coln -National Life at Oakland, was 
elected president of the East Bay Life 
Underwriters Association at the annua] 
meeting of the organization held at 
noon, Jan. 17. George Mortensen, unit 
manager, Equitable Life of New York, 
and James L. Taylor, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, were elected 
vice-presidents, and Maurice B. Marks, 
The 
treasurer. 


Travelers, was elected secretary- 











ASSETS 
Ledger Assets 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums Due and Accrued 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 
Policyholders’ Funds 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Taxes due 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Special Reserve 


During the year 1934 the Company 
Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries the sum of 
SIXTY-THREE MILLION 

DOLLARS 





| 
_ MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

Organized 1851 
Comparative Summary 
of 

Annual Statement Figures 


Policy Claims in process of settlement 


SURPLUS, Massachusetts Standard 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


On December 31, 1934, the Company 
had in its Offices and in Banks 
Cash Balances of more than 
TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
And Held Nearly 
SEVENTEEN MILLION DOLLARS in Government Bonds 


MUTUAL 


December 31, December 31, 


1933 1934 
$445,678.555 $473,911.284 
11,062,261 12,499,294 
12,274,396 11,978,782 
$469,015,212 $498.389.360 


$364,287,397 $385,437.42] 








74,562,638 82,202,769 
1,617,376 1,775,419 
6,693,084 4,885,663 
1,404,090 1,445,849 
320,941 382,828 
$448,885,526 $476,129,949 
4,459,678 4,581,603 
$453,345,204 $480,711.552 
$15,670,008 $17,677,808 
$20,129,686 $22,259.41] 











During the year 1934 
the Cash Receipts of the Company 
were over 
FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


in Excess of Disbursements 
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Coburn on Policy Loans; 
Too Many Agents He Says 


DALLAS, Tex., Jan. 21 — Arthur 
Coburn, vice-president of the South- 
western Life of Dallas, formerly vice- 
president of the Northern American 
Reassurance Company of New York 
and past president of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, was the chief 
speaker at the regular meeting of the 
Sherman, Texas, Rotary Club this 


week. He discussed “conditions of the 
times and the outlook.for business in 
1935.” 

Mr. Coburn cited life insurance 
policy renewals and policy loans to 
show the economic conditions are im- 
proving. He said in 1928 the re- 


newals of one Texas life company were 
cent while in 1932 there were 


88 pel 

§2 per cent. Last year there were 88.5 
per cent. The policy loans of this 
ompany in 1928 were 27 per cent of 
the company’s total assets. In 1932 


they were 32 per cent and in 1934 but 
26 per cent. 

He said increased taxation and lower 
nterest rates have forced the already 
conservative life companies to be even 
more conservative in the matter of in- 
vestments and thought there are too 
many insurance agents in the country. 
He said one-half of the present 200,000 
life agents probably could handle the 
business better than it is being han- 
dled. 


Peoples Life Meeting 

A sectional meeting of the Peoples 
Life of Frankfort, Ind., was held at 
Lansing, Mich., recently with O. L. 
Shaw, state manager, presiding. Agents 
attending presented President Eugene 
0. Burget of the company with $56,000 
in new business written during the 
first week of January in recognition of 
President’s Month. They reported con- 
ditions throughout the state much im- 
proved and gave quotas set by them- 
slves anticipating an increase in 
business of practically 100 per cent for 
this year as compared with 1934, al- 
though that year saw a 79 per cent 
nerease over 1933. Arthur C. Louette, 
vice-president, and Randall G. Yeager, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
were present from the home office. 


Robert Baker Pegram 


Robert Baker Pegram, who was re- 
ured Nov. 30, 1934, as assistant secre- 
‘ary of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia after 48 years of service, died 
on Thursday, Jan. 17. 
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Michigan Legislation 
Threatens Insurance 


"Texas" Investment Measure Proposed 
for State and Counties; Moratorium 
Extension for Two Years Urged 


LANSING, MicH., Jan. 21—Several 
bills somewhat menacing to the inter- 
ests of the life companies operating in 
Michigan have already appeared in the 


Michigan legislature. The most dan- 
gerous was offered during the past 
week by Senator Christian F. Mat- 


It would estab- 
Investment 


thews, Mount Clemens. 
lish the so-called “Texas 
Law” in Michigan, making it necessary, 
as a requisite for rentention of license, 
for all life carriers to maintain invest- 
ments in Michigan estate or se- 
curities amounting to 75 cent of 
the reserves covering Michigan policies 
in force. The law would further ex- 
tend to counties, making a similar re- 
quirement as regards investments in 
the counties according to the volume of 
business therein. Fraternals and com- 
panies with $5,000 or less in reserves 
to Michigan 


real 


per 


allocated would be ex- 
empted. 

Organized life underwriters of the 
state are known to be taking up the 
cudgels against the bill and the com- 
of course, will it. It 
the insurance 


panies, 
was referred to 
committee. 

Several bills have appeared designed 
to extent the mortgage moratorium 
for another two years from March 1, 
1935. These measures, of course, seri- 
ously affect the life companies’ mort- 
gage investments in Michigan. 


oppose 


senate 


Agents Get Three Months 
for Ins. Code Violation 

Edward Eustis of Woodhaven and 
Salvatore Ambriano of Brooklyn were 
sentenced this week, by the Court of 
Special Sessions, Borough of Brooklyn, 
to three months in the workhouse for 
violations of Section 50 of the Insur- 
ance Law and Section 1199 of the Penal 
Law. Sentence was suspended by the 
court during good behavior. 

These sections prohibit any person 
from representing or assisting an un- 
authorized insurance company or as- 
sociation in transacting business in this 
state Eustis and Ambriano were 
found to have acted as agents for the 
Quaker Mutual Beneficial] Association 
of Trenton, N. J., an association which 
is not authorized to do 
New York. 


business in 


Annual Statement of 
Massachusetts Mutual 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, Mass., 
ended the year 1934 in an extraordi- 
narily strong cash position, having in 
its offices and in banks cash balances 
of more than $20,000,000. This liquidity 
was supplemented by holdings in gov- 
ernment bonds amounting to nearly 
$17,000,000. During the year the com- 
pany paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, in round numbers, $63,000,000, 
and during the same period its cash 
receipts totaled over $40,000,000 in ex- 
cess of disbursements. 

The total admitted assets of the com- 
pany amounted to $498,389,360 at the 
end of the year, a gain of more than 
$29,000,000. Surplus, Massachusetts 
standard, was reported at $17,677,808, 
which represented another increase of 
$2,000,000. Likewise the total 
contingency fund was increased by ap- 
proximately the same figure and now 
amounts to $22,259,411. 

With the increases mentioned 
the company has felt justified in con- 
tinuing its 1934 dividend scale in all 
life insurance contracts with only a 
slight decrease under the participating 
annuity contracts. 

During the year the field force of 
the company sold more than 33,000 new 
providing protection with a 
capital value of $127,057,755. Total in- 
surance in force as of Dec. 31 amounted 
to $1,888,626,846 providing insurance 
protection under 489,353 policies in ad- 
dition to 4639 annuitants receiving an- 
nual payments aggregating $1,831,000. 
Annuity sales during the year was a 
feature of the company’s business. 


over 


above 


policies 


Provident L & A Record 
of Gains During Year 


According to figures announced by 
the Provident Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the increase of $12,886,574 in life in- 
surance in force during 1934 was the 
largest single year’s increase in the 
history of the company. The Provident 
closed the year with $71,043,561 of life 


insurance in force, a gain of better 
than 22 per cent over the previous 
year. Premium income indicated an 


increase of 20 per cent. 

During 1934 the company received 
63 per cent more business than in 1933 
and paid for 68 per cent more. Every 
month of the year showed more business 
produced and paid for than in the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 


year. 
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Vice President Is 
flected Director 


R B. Gordon, vice-president and 
apervisor of applications of the 
State Mutual Life, was elected a mem- 
er of the board of at the 
gunual meeting in Worcester on Jan. 
15. Mr. Gordon, who has been asso- 
iated with State Mutual for 27 years, 
gas born in Canada, where he received 
his scholastic training. He entered the 
coming 
actuarial department of the 
smpany in 1907. In 1925 he was made 
supervisor of applications, and in 1930 
ceived his present title. 


directors 


ne th 
uu uaa 





lutken, A.L.C. Vice-President 
Mississippi; Succeeds Wells 
Due to the pressure of his company 
ties and general law practice, W. 
alvin Wells, vice-president and gen- 
eral insel of the Lamar Life of 
Jackson, Miss., was unable to accept 
the appointment as vice-president for 
Mississippi of the American Life Con- 
ention. P. K. Lutken, executive vice- 
nt of the Lamar Life, becomes 
A.L.C. vice-president, contact man 


| legislative observer in the state. 





Appointed Resident Agent 
Announcement has been made by the 
Philadelphia Life that Paul V. Sidley 
named resident agent of the 
and will have 
harge of the Pottstown district. 
idley, until recently, was 
Metropolitan Life at Pottstown and 


since he 


‘ 


at Pottstown 


VW. ‘ 3+} 
ar. S with 


tas had an excellent record 


the life insurance business. 


’romoted by General American 
J. T. Rainey, cashier for the General 
American Life at San Francisco, has 
®%en advanced to the position of super- 
after holding the for- 
He will 


general 


agents, 
sition for seven 
st Bernon F. 
agent. in training and recruiting new 


years. 


Mitchell, 





"athfinder Life May 
vhange to Stock Basis 
Proposal to change the status of the 
fathfinder Life of Grand Island, Neb., 
: mutual to a stock basis, will be 


ated on by policyholders at a meeting 
aied for Jan. 30. The company was 
rmerly the Order of United Work- 


men of Nebraska. 





SUMMARY OF 1935 
OPERATIONS 
MONTANA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Helena, Mont. Capital 
stock, $1,000,000; total admitted assets, 
$12,404,997; surplus to policyholders 

(including capital stock), 

premium income during year, $1,345 
500; payments to policyholders, $1,285 
244; total disbursements during year, 
$2,029,274; total insurance written, 
$4,676,794, an increase of $1,842,049; 
total outstanding, $40,755,- 
248. 

OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, 
Ill. Capital stock, $200,000; total ad- 
mitted assets, $753,144; surplus to 
policyholders (including capital stock) 
$319,905; premium income during year, 
$145,464; payments to policyholders, 
$61,600; total disbursements during 
year, $171,941; total insurance written, 
$5,701,703, an 
total insurance in 

SEABOARD LIFE 
COMPANY, Houston, 


$2,045,225; 


insurance 


increase of $2,594,039; 
force, $12,500,000. 
INSURANCE 
Tex. Capital 
} 


stock, $200,000; total admitted assets, 
$1,495,608; surplus to p 


(including capital st 
premium income during year, $: 


policyh 





$73,618; 


payments to 


total disbursements during year, $226,- 
356; total insurance written, $3,048,539, 





an increase of $46,716; insurance 
in force, $17,286,190. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
ANCE COMPANY, Dallas, Te» 


INSUR- 
Capi- 





tal stock, $2,000,000; total admitted 
assets, $44,438,438; surplus policy- 
holders (including capital stock), $6,- 


803,516; premium income during year, 


$6,908,236; payments to policyholders 
$4,470,650; total disbursements during 


year, $7,180,140; total insur: 
ten, $49,137,779, an in 
532; total insurance in 
209. 

STATE RESERVE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Capital stock, $100,000; total 


rease 





assets, $837,102; surplus to p 
ers (including capital stock 
premium income during ye 
payments to. policyhol 








total disbursements during 

576; total insurance written, $1,398,- 
519, an increase of $35,792; total in- 
surance in force, $8,430,244. 


C. Harvey Stull has been appointed 
New England ] ; 
succeed Robert C. I 
general agent in Providence, R. I. 





by the 


Mutual Trust Life 


Issues New Policy 

Effective Jan. 2, the Mutual Trust 
Life placed into effect a new 3 per cent 
reserve whole life plan policy. The 
new policy will be issued to applicants 
between the 60 for an 
amount not less than $2,500. Rates at 

The Provident Mutual announces the 
representative age follow: 


ages of 15 to 


tates per 

$1,000* 

$28.46 
34.12 
41.81 


Rates per Age 


Age $1,000* 
5 $15.01 
) 16.57 
5 18.53 
) 21.02 52.37 
35 24.24 67.01 

*Without disability or double indem- 
nity. 


40 
45 
50 
55 


60 


Central California 

Ass'n Elects Officers 
Succeeding Lloyd Lafot, agency di- 
rector for the New York Life, C. I. 
Miller, district agent of the Aetna Life, 
was elected president of the Central 
California Life Underwriters Associa- 
(Fresno, Calif.). Other officers 
‘ted are: Tom Sims, Equitable Life 
of New York, vice-president, and Elmer 
Rasmaussen, Metropolitan Life, secre- 
tary. Members of the board of direc- 
are retiring president Lafot; W. 
E. Ogden. manager, Occidental Life; 
L. G. Tallman, assistant, manager, 
alifornia-Western States Life; B. W. 


district manager, State Life of 


tion 


elec 


tors 


Indiana; George Hedgpeth, manager 


Acacia Mutual Life and M. J. Berg, 
manager, Northern Life. 
B. R. Miller Now 
With Reliance Life 

B. R. Miller, for eight years man- 
ager of the San Diego agency for the 


Acacia Mutual, is now associated with 
the F. J. Durgin agency of 
the Reliance Life in San Diego. Mr. 


leading Acacia 


district 


. } 
was one tT tne 


Mutual producers on the Pacific Coast 


prior to being promoted to manager, 
ar s manager of one of the leading 
) GS P & oe . . an + 11 ~ 
Pacific Coast agencies, has an excellent 


Washington National Is 
Elected Member of A.L.C. 
The Washington National Life In- 


surance Company of Chicago, has beer 
elected a member of the American Life 
Convention of Chicago, Colonel C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel 
f the organization, announces. 
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Michigan Agents Will 
Seek Qualification Law 


State Association Supports Other 


Recommendations of Legis- 
lative Committee 
LANSING, MICH., Jan. 22—A deter- 


mined drive for an agents’ qualification 
aw during the current legislative ses- 
was approved today at the mid- 
meeting of the Michigan Associa- 


ion 
veal 
tion of Insurance Agents attended by 
nearly 250 agents, including many non- 
members. 

A proposal from the legislative com- 
mittee, headed by Clyde B. Smith of 
Lansing, that the agents use their in- 
fluence rating 
law, opposed by the companies, if the 
companies would withdraw opposition 
to a qualifications measure was unani- 
The agents, however, 


against an automobile 


mously adopted. 
expressed strong sentiment for a rating 
law and will undoubtedly exert pres- 
sure in its behalf if the companies re- 
fuse cooperation. 

Other 


mendations 


committee recom- 
included: That 
the commissioner be requested to half 


legislative 
indorsed 


the promise by actual carriers of spe- 
cifie dividends that the law suspending 
the bond requirement for treasurer of 
governmental subdivisions be extended 
for another two years from July 1, 
1935, and that two “viciously radical” 
proposals that have appeared in the 
Legislature be headed off. One of these 
is a bill sponsored by Senator Lee Gor- 
man, Detroit, to abolish the Insurance 
Department and assign its functions to 
the Banking Department and the other 
resolution, sponsored by Representative 
George L. Teachout, Flint, that a com- 
investigate the 
compulsory 


named to 

creating a 
state fire fund in 
allegedly to reduce premiums 
finance all fire protection. 

The qualifications bill outlined would 
provide for written examinations with 
all license applicants paying a $5 fee 
and all licensed agents paying a 
graded privilege tax, according to pop- 
ulation of their respective communities. 
All surplus funds from these sources 
would be turned over to the Fire Mar- 


mittee be 
feasibility of 
order 

and 


monopolistic 


shal’s division. 
It was announced that writing of the 
automobile 


so-called “comprehensive” 


policy will be authorized in this state 
Feb. 1. It was the largest mid- 
year meeting the association has ever 
held, with an unusual representation of 
small town agents. 


about 


Downey Named Assistant 
Secretary of Aetna Fire 


The Aetna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany has announced the election of 
John E. Downey to be assistant secre- 
tary of that company and of the 


World Fire & Marine. Mr. Downey has 
active in the insurance field for 
28 years and has been with the Aetna 
14 years. Upon graduation from 
Dartmouth College in 1907, he was for 
three years an inspector for the Fac- 
Insurance Association. He then 
with the Underwriters’ Bureau 
of New England and in 1916 joined 
the Continental. He became connected 
with the Aetna in 1921 in the special 
risk department. He was appointed de- 
partment superintendent later and last 
year was made department manager. 


been 


tory 
went 


Texas Agents Association 

Recommends Legislation 

21—At a 
directors 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. meet- 
ing of the board of and 
legislative committee of the Texas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents here .it 
was decided to hold the annual conven- 
tion of the association in Galveston, 
May 16 and 17. It was also decided to 
urge the present session of the Texas 
legislature to enact an auto driver 
license law, pass a bill providing that 
all fire, casualty and compensation in- 
surance policies issued in Texas must 
be signed by a recording agent, and 
enact a law providing for reinsuring 
of not-admitted companies doing a 
mail order business in the state. 


Agency Awarded Insurance 
on Michigan Liquor Stock 


LANSING, MIcH., Jan. 21—A _ juicy 
political insurance plum was awarded 
during the past week by the state 
liquor control commission. The Gal- 
ster Insurance agency of Petoskey was 
given the coverage on the entire liquor 
stock of the monopolistic state control 
system, amounting to $2,808,750 and 
involving a $22,925 premium. The 
business formerly was written by the 
Risk agency of Muskegon. 


———<——— 


H. J. Boyle Is Promoted 
By Adjustment Bureau 


Named General Manager of the 
Pacific Coast Department to 
Succeed K. W. Withers 


Harry J. Boyle, who has been as- 
sistant general manager of the South- 
western department at Dallas for the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Pacific Coast department at Sar 
Francisco, it was announced last week 
by Paul L. Haid, president 
bureau. 

Mr. Boyle succeeds K. W. Withers, 
who, it was announced, has 
been under an unusual strain and plans 
to take a well earned rest with his 
wife and family. Mr. Withers will 
continue with the bureau in another 
post, the details of which will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. Boyle is a graduate of the 
school of the University of Mississippi 
and was admitted to the bar in that 
state in 1916. Following the World 
War, during which he served in France 
as an officer of the A. E. F., he en- 
tered the automobile financing busi- 
ness and later joined the Commercial 
Credit Co., of which he became trea- 
surer. 

He resigned that position to join 
McBryde, Bourne & Kennedy, adjust- 
ers in New Orleans, and subsequently 
became vice-president of the firm. 
When that office was merged with the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
as a branch of its Southwestern de- 
partment he was appointed assistant 
general manager. He assisted General 
Manager Hines in the reorganization 
and supervision of the department. 


of the 


recently 


lew 
iaw 


Peter Yoost, Veteran 
N. Y. Underwriter, Dies 

Peter Yoost, vice-president of 
& Whitlock, New York, and one of 
real veterans of William Street, died 
on Monday of this week, following 4 
lingering illness. Mr. Yoost was at one 
time president of the J. G. Hilliard 
Agency and later organized the firm of 
Minner & Yoost. Funeral services, 
which were private, were held at his 
home in East Orange, N. J. 


Jones 


the 
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5. R. Feller Resigns Post 
With New York Department 


It was reported in New York last 
eek that Samuel R. Feller, first dep- 
erintendent of insurance, has 
esigned from that with the New 
York department, effective Feb. 1. It 
t understood that he will become con- 
ected With a prominent firm of insur- 
although Mr. Feller 


ity su} 


post 


lawyers, 
uld make no comment on the report. 
A graduate of Columbia University 
19 
19 


ance 


25, and of Columbia Law School 
27, Mr. Feller, following his ad- 
jission to the bar, spent a year and a 
alf with Hays, Hershfield & Wolf and 


then went with the firm of Mullen & 
Bloch. In this latter connection he 
ittracted attention at Albany as as- 
jstant to Mr. Bloch, who then was 
{ssembly Leader. After Mr. Bloch’s 
leath, Mr. Feller acted as assistant 
Assembly Leader Steingut. He was 


ppointed third deputy superintendent 
f the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment on Nov. 10, 1931, and first deputy 
1932. He has made an excellent 
reputation during his 38 months in the 
jlepartment. 
Mr. Feller will be guest of honor at 
i dinner to be given by bureau heads 
' the Insurance Department at the 
Hotel St. Moritz on Thursday evening. 


Fire Company Reports 
Show 1934 Operations 


Reports of the following fire and 
marine insurance companies have been 
eeived showing the financial opera- 
tions for the calendar year, 1934. 

OLD DOMINION FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. Cap- 


tal stock, $200,000; total admitted 
assets, $468,810; surplus to _ policy- 
nolders (including capital stock), 


$424,706; premium income during year, 
$31,973; dividends paid to stockholders, 
$20,000; net losses paid, $10,723; total 
lisbursements during year, $68,326. 
SEABOARD FIRE INSURANCE 
‘(OMPANY, Atlantic City, N. J. Cap- 
tal stock $200,000; total admitted 
$316,095; surplus to _ policy- 
(including capital stock), 
291,486, not including a contingency 
reserve of $1,250; premium income dur- 
ng year, $27,515; dividends paid to 
stockholders, $8,000; net paid 
neluding adjustment expenses), $3,- 
02; total disbursements during year, 
$55,714. 

DRUGGISTS MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF IOWA, Algona, 
lowa. Total admitted assets, $304,226; 


assets, 


Q dex S 


losses 
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surplus to policyholders, $201,608; 
premium income during year, $169,778; 
payments to policyholders, $64,062; net 
losses paid (including adjustment ex- 
penses), $47,047; total 


during year, $161,533. 


disbursements 


Pittsburgh Club Announces 
Program for Insurance Day 


The Insurance Club of 
has announced the complete 
for its Annual Insurance Day, to be 
held Monday, Feb. 4. The this 
year is sponsoring “An Exposition of 
Modern Trends in Insurance” 
of the usual 
secured the following speakers for the 


Pittsburgh 
program 


club 


in place 
sales congress, and has 
occasion: 

A. W. Barthelmes, inland 
marine department Fore 
group,“Looking Forward to the Oppor- 
tunities Inland Marine Offer 
Purchaser and Salesman.” 

Joseph J. McGrath, chief of the rat- 
ing bureau, New York Insurance De- 
partment, “Modern Insurance Require- 


manager 
America 


Lines 


ments.” 

Dr. Francis D. Tyson, professor of 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Scope 


economics, 
“Unemployment Insurance, Its 
and Limits.” 

William Leslie, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, New York, 
“Future of Workmen’s Compensation.” 

H. P. Jackson, president, Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Co. (Topic to be 
announced later.) 

J. Dillard Hall, manager Chicago of- 
fice, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., “Safety Organizations—Humani- 
tarian and Economic Aspects.” 

The day’s program will conclude 
with a showing of the highway safety 
film, “Saving Seconds,” through cour- 
tesy of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. 


associate 


North America Merely Had 
Mexican License Extended 

Recently published reports that the 
company has just been licensed in 
Mexico are declared by the Insurance 
Company of North America to be in- 
accurate, inasmuch as the company has 
never withdrawn from the republic 
since it was first licensed there in 1928. 
The North America asserted that the 
report may have mistakenly spread 
from the fact that its license has just 
been extended so that it can write di- 
verse risks—war risk, cyclone, earth- 
quake, ete. 


Pledge Support to New 


Penna. Commissioner 


Major Owen B. Hunt, new insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
guest Monday at an informal luncheon 
given in Philadelphia by Robert R. 
Dearden, Jr., president of the United 
States Review, and which was attended 
by about 70 the 
fraternity in Pennsylvania. 


was 


leaders of insurance 

A number of speakers, including M. 
Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance 
Frederick Richardson, United 
manager of the General Acci- 
Fire & Life Assurance Corpora- 
tion, and Benjamin Rush, president of 
the Insurance North 
America, all offered their cooperation 
to Commissioner Hunt and paid tribute 


Com 
pany; 
States 


lent 


Company of 


to him. 

Introduced by Mr. Rush, the new 
commissioner said in part: 

“Tt is my earnest wish that dur- 


ing my term of office as the Insurance 
Commissioner that no company doing 
business within this Commonwealth will 
be forced through financial difficulties 
to close its doors. In order to accom- 
plish this objective, I propose to pre- 
pare myself by making a careful study 
of your financial problems. We must 
not be afraid to face the facts that 
here and there we find some conditions 
which are not as favorable as we would 
have them. But wherever this is the 
case I am confident that it was not due 
to any lack of fidelity or breach of trust 
on your part. 

“T am confident that I can count on 
your cooperation, that you will gladly 
come to me with your problems, that 
you will feel free to discuss them with 
me before they ripen into a condition 
beyond our control. I want you to feel 
that you can count on my cooperation, 
that my viewpoint will be sympathetic, 
that my intent will be to assist you, 
and that my actions will always be 
for the good of your companies and 
their policyholders.” 


Proposes Study in Michigan 
for Monopolistic Fire Fund 
LANSING, MICH., Jan. 21—Feasibility 
of an elaborate plan for a monopolistic 
fire fund to be operated by the state 
to defray costs of providing fire pro- 
tection throughout Michigan would be 
investigated under terms of a house 
resolution introduced during the past 
week by Rep. George L. Teachout, 
Flint. 




















EVENTS * FIRE * COMMENT 
Centralization their representatives in the field. difficulties experienced by local agency 

3rokerage offices doing a business as organizations had to do with problems 
Exerted Stress within their own ranks. 


The trend toward centralization in 
industry and commerce which has been 
so large a factor in the life 
of the nation during the past twenty 
years has caused great and far-reach- 
ing changes in the lives of individuals. 
Chain-store competition in the dry 
goods and grocery fields sent the small 
merchant to the wall in many com- 
munities and, to some extent at least, 
reduced opportunity for the man who 
wanted to work for himself. In the 
cities, amalgamation took the place of 
separate enterprise and the day of the 
big dawned with a 
reance, 

Among the derivatives of this trend 
were better working conditions among 


business 


corporation ven- 


the so-called white collar class as well 
the other working strata. 
Another outgrowth was reduced prices 
on some commodities by reason of low- 
ered distribution and purchasing costs 
scale operations. Banking 
kept with similar 
in other lines and it was inevi- 


as among 


in large 
combinations pace 
moves 
table that fire insurance should come in 
share of the effects of this di- 
rectional 


for its 
urge. 

Upon the 
the effect 


fire insurance companies, 


has not been as direct as is 


observable in other forms of business 
but incidental pressure toward such 
“modernization” was felt. The com- 


binations in banking affected fire in- 
surance through the investment angle, 
for better in some cases and for worse 
in others. Amalgamations in other 
fields had repercussions which 
were heard in fire insurance company 


also 


offices. Among the companies them- 
selves a slow but nonetheless definite 
impulse toward combination was ap- 
parent. The upbuilding of some of the 
present large fire insurance groups 
began within the two-decade era and 
kas been carried to a high pitch of 


perfection. Sometimes large economies 
in managements, through the duplica- 
tion of and other methods, 
were made possible. From a field pro- 
ducer’s standpoint some advantages re- 
sulted and some difficulties arose. 


officials 


Influences 
Reached Far 

The forces which were set in motion 
by the tendency of fire companies to 
form themselves into groups had far- 
reaching influences not only on the corp- 
orations themselves, but largely upon 


large as many of the companies were 
one outgrowth because of increased 
facilities and because the trend toward 
combination apparent in the 
operations of brokers as elsewhere. 

Agencywise, the competition between 
groups (as they emerged from the con- 
stant transition of the period) became 
keener than ever, spurred on by the 
efforts of agency superintendents to 
gather premium volume. The jockey- 
ing for position which resulted among 
the various company groups of itself 
produced evils which were often not 
foreseen and most of which were cer- 
tainly not intended. 

Large risks, at one time insured in 
the area of origin by an agent also 
located there, began more and more to 
into the hands of brokers in 
densely populated centers. The reason 
for this was not far to seek. As com- 
binations of industry and commerce 
came about, the involved insurance be- 
came one of the pawns in the game and, 
where a local organization once in- 
sured locally, the writings went to the 
headquarters of the “combination” as 
it was formed and were farmed out 
from that point to a large-city broker. 
This, to some extent, caused a falling 
off in business available to local agents. 
It was counterbalanced somewhat by 
the search for new coverages to make 
good the premium loss. This search 
uncovered many of what are now 
known as the special lines and which 
afford the local agent an opportunity 
to add their profits to fill the gap 
created by business which was “lost” 
to a given locality through absorption 
of local interests by large and outside 
business units. The pressure thus ex- 
erted upon the local agent was often 
the cause of irritating elements in 
local situations, not only as between 
companies but as between agents them- 
selves in competitive strife. 


was as 


pass 


Difficulties Changed 
Their Characteristics 


The theory of running mates in the 
business of insurance was a direct off- 
shoot of the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of control which came with 
country-wide efforts to bring together 
big business interests. The formation 
and purchase by fire insurance com- 
panies of casualty and surety running 
mates gave some agents advantages 
which they were not slow to use. The 
result was that 


at first most of the, 


For a considerable time, as the power 
of agency organizations was growing 
throughout the land, the quarrels con- 
cerned mainly the agents themselves, 
Gradually the factors that caused intra. 
organization friction of this kind 
worked back into company personnel 
and the arguments between agents 
were superseded by those between pro- 
ducers on the one side and companies 
on the other. Even a cursory resume 
of the situation during the past five 
years will show that the more impor- 
tant differences in the business invol- 
ved producers and companies instead 
of, as formerly, producers versus other 
producers. In a way, this has had a 
salutary influence on the business of 
fire insurance in general and has 
tended to clarify the issues as they 
arose. Eventually it may be expected 
to lead to a more ready solution for 
prominent problems and perhaps will 
result in a more cordial entente be- 
tween the companies and their repre- 
sentatives. 

Combinations in insurance, 
whether agency or company, meant, 
however, sharper competition and that 
1aturally increased the number of ir- 
ritants from which the business 
suffered. It also was largely responsi- 
ble for the rate-cutting evil which soon 
reared its Hydra-headed form and 
which has yet to find a Perseus to slay 
it. 


fire 


Agency Numbers 
Increased Fast 


The increase in the number of fire 
insurance agencies which has been a 
prominent development of the last two 
decades has been caused primarily by 
increasing demands for coverage as the 
country’s wealth in property and com- 
merce grew and as the population in- 
creased. Contributory factors were 
not, however, lacking. The writing of 
bigger gross lines by companies which 
had developed increased treaty rein- 
surance facilities caused some agency 
plants to reduce the number of their 
companies. Those ousted companies 
then sought other representations. 
Where such were not readily avail- 
able in the immediate locality, it be- 
came necessary to create them if pos- 
sible and this impulse was felt in the 
increase of agency forces in general. 

Of course, prior to the depression 
period, property values were high, 


245 
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money was free and sometimes easy, tions, which resulted from the stresses SMOKE 


and there was sufficient premium vol- 
yme to keep most of the agents com- 


fortable and some of the companies 
happy. With the coming of the slump, 
property values decreased, spending 
was curtailed and premium volume 


necessarily fell off. Agencies felt the 
pinch worse than did the companies 
(if that was possible) and competitors 
began to come together if for no other 
reason than self-preservation. 

Another new experience for some 
agencies was that of being brought 
under committee control when it be- 
eame necessary for companies to step 
n to save such business as they could. 


Profitable Lessons 
Have Been Learned 
When a “reconstruction committee” 
found it necessary to manage the af- 
fairs of an agency which otherwise 
would have passed out of existence 
(losing contacts and premiums) it was 
sometimes possible to handle the prob- 
lm in such a way as eventually to 
iquidate the situation and even with- 
lraw in such fashion that the agency 
wner could resume his prior position. 
Delinquent agency accounts generally 
spelled delinquent customer accounts 
and the company itself was in a better 
position to clear these and enforce 
collections than the struggling agent 
would have been. 
Furthermore, a committee 
y the company could delve into the 
brokerage elements in the agency 
under consideration and eliminate such 
business entirely if it did not prove 
profitable. A move of this kind might 
have been beyond the reach of the 
agent, either for personal reasons or 
because of contacts made during a long 
period of years in a given community. 
Of course, the depression experience 
of agency heads and of the work of 
reconstruction committees should have 
a profound influence on the future of 
agency operation costs. In fact, it 
might be well if all such information 
(embodying the experience of many 
committees in different parts of the 
country) were collated and placed in 
the hands of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents so that the mem- 
bers of that body, as well as others, 
would derive the benefit. Lessons 
learned in hard times should not be for- 
gotten when things get better because 
if they are, the hard times are certain 
return. 

It is likely that agency 


fostered 


combina- 
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of the past three years, will endure 
for some time yet to come because 
the backwash of the depression has left 
difficulties still to be faced and because 
such combinations undoubtedly have 
locally proved their value in retaining 
for agents profits which otherwise 
would have gone never to return. 


Combination Trend 
Has Become Static 


It appears that the 
amalgamations within the fire 
ance business (involving agencies and 
companies) has reached its peak and 
that the next few years will see a real 
attempt to straighten out the wrinkles 
in the business cloth. Many fire com- 
panies which had organized casualty 
running mates during the boom era 
have discovered that managing the 
affairs of a casualty company is not 
the profitable venture which had per- 
haps been anticipated. These are apt 
to pay more and more attention to their 
own knitting and may even be ex- 
pected to divest themselves of the run- 
ning mates which they acquired. 

Those fire companies which 


toward 
insur- 


trend 


with- 


stood the shocks of the “down years” 


and had group affiliations, have already 
been through a process of economy and 
centralization which enables them to 


face the future with the certainty that | 


the consolidations which they aimed at 
will survive. In other words, mergers 
and group movements (except where 
necessary to save premiums) will not 
be as prominent in the fire insurance 
scene as they were. 

Similarly, it is not likely that new 
fire insurance companies will be formed 
to any extent during the next five 
years. The established companies are 
too well entrenched in their positions 
for one thing. Furthermore, agents to 
represent new companies are sadly 
lacking. Added to this is the fact that 
although loss ratios are showing a 
healthy condition, there is no such pre- 
mium increase, or prospect thereof, as 
would justify the investment of large 
capital in new fire insurance com- 
panies. 

It is indicated that the business is 
in for a period of smooth sailing and 
that both companies and agencies can 
settle down to the serene solution of 
their troubles without such outside in- 
terference as always is felt when 
there is constant talk of new company 
formations, mergers and changes in 
official families. 


By Gene RoescH 


HE season for international com- 

plications on the part of this coun- 
try to well under way. No 
sooner do we find ourselves “ticked off” 
by Japan on the matter of naval ratios 
than we hear our President come out 


seems be 


with a pronouncement in favor of 
United States entry into the World 
Court. The old dodge about walking 


into the house of the League of Na- 
tions by the back door will not suffice 
to describe this. Rather it is a delib- 
erate waltz into the parlor. 

* * a 


E have seen the complete failure 
W :: the League of Nations in prac- 
tically every attempt it has made to 
exert any influence in a major con- 
troversy. Italy refused to bother about 
it in the little question of Somaliland. 
The Nipponese made it a laughing 
stock in Manchuria. Bolivia and Para- 
guay have thumbed their noses at it. 
Hitler apparently does not take it any 
more seriously than do the others; yet 
we, with our boasted Washingtonian 
policy of keeping out of European en- 
tanglements, are now urged to become 
members of the World Court! 


ERSONALLY, I cannot see what 


good our entry into the World 
Court—and thus to the League of Na- 
tions—would do unless we were pre- 


pared to enforce our rights and make 
our voice heard. Enforcement, in that 
“ase, would mean adding our strength 
to that of foreign Governments so that 


the mandates of the League would 
“have teeth.” 
RE we to disrupt our business 
progress and the lives of our 


citizens in costly strivings for a China- 
? Are we to raise 


’ 


man’s idea of “face’ 
another generation of gun fodder sim- 
ply to play Big Boy again. Should we 
plunge headlong into a welter of in- 
for which we have no aptitude 


trigue 
and in which we cannot hope to gain? 
* * 
HE day may come when “space 
ships,” stratosphere aircraft and 


incredibly swift undersea vessels will 
join the peoples of the world so closely 
that a single international army will 
be necessary to maintain law and order. 
Until then, however, the League of 
Nations is as practical as a soap bubble 
and we, like sane adults, should view its 


iridescence from afar. 
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Canadian Fire Loss Total 
Down $9,300,000 in 1934 


The Vonetary 
fire losses in Canada during 1934 
reduction of about 
$9,300,000 from the total for the pre- 
ceding year and $12,000,000 under the 


Times has estimated 
total 


at $26,773,670, a 


1932 total. The 1934 fire losses were 
the lowest recorded in the Dominion 
since 1928, when the total was $23,- 
779.550. 


There were no conflagrations in any 
province during the year such as was 


noted during 1933. Barn fires continued 


relatively numerous, although they 
were lower in number and in losses. 
Fire in dwellings were almost as 


numerous as in the previous year and 
were practically on par with 
those of 1933. Fires in stores and fac- 
tories were slightly in excess of those 
for the previous year. 

Following is a tabulated report of 
fire losses in Canada by months for 
the past two years: 


’ 
losses 


1934 1933 
1 $2,873,950 $2,740,800 
lebr ry 2,091,000 2,806,425 
M 2,481,125 3,283,150 
Ap 2,337,125 2,278,175 
Mays 2,098,600 2,172,800 


2,082,350 2,211,125 

2,983,800 3,147,200 
\ t 2.122 hol 1,0605,.00 
september 1,676,000 5,110,575 
October : 2,144,500 2,885,700 
vember 1,601,025 2,354,450 
embet : 2,281,545 3,014,325 


Totals ... .. $26,773,670 $36,068,425 

Fire losses in Canada during Decem- 
ber have been placed at $2,281,545 by 
the Monetary Times. Losses by Prov- 
inces during December and during the 
entire year follow: 


Province December 1934 
Alberta «es $53,500 $845,600 
British Columbia 350,600 1,472,600 
Manitoba : ° 18,900 351,900 
New Brunswick....... 12,000 447,600 
Nova Socotia ...cccece 154,000 930,400 
Ontario .. end tae @ 407,245 6,400,420 
Prince Ed Island cece 151,300 
CO A ccdoceevese 223,800 3,298,750 
Saskatchewan .. ees 61,500 $30,100 
Estimate on unreported 

a eer eae 1,000,000 12,000,000 

eee 2s sanenwens $2,281,545 $26,773,670 


Rating Body Meets Feb. 13 

The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization will hold its annual meet- 
ing at 2 p. m., Feb. 13, on the eighth 
floor at 85 John Street, New York. 
Reports will be read at the meeting and 
five members will be elected to the gov- 
erning committee. 


—- 


Sullivan Approves Rate 


Filing of Pearl Fleet 

Effective Jan. 15, State Insurance 
Commissioner William A. Sullivan of 
Washington accepted the new rate fil- 
ing of the Pearl Assurance fleet, the 
third offered by the company in effort 
to meet rate deviations now existing 
in the state. The new filing of the 
Pearl group covers three years’ term 
for two annual premiums on all classes, 
and makes minor changes in the bv- 
reau’s woodworking They 
will write the net profits form and 
stipulated amount in lieu of coinsur- 
ance without an increase in the bureau 
rate. An annual payment plan on term 
business, charging 6 per cent interest 
on deferred payments has been 
inaugurated. 


schedule. 


also 


Homestead Fire Dividend 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 19 — Directors of 
the Homestead Fire Insurance Con- 
pany at their meeting here declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share on the 
capital stock of the company. The divi- 
dend is payable Feb. 1 to stockholders 
of record Jan. 21. 

















90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


NORTH STAR 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


.. of ‘Seve and Alllied , 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Staff Promotions Made 
By the Travelers Co.'s 


John McGinley, General Manager 
of Casualty Lines in Greater 
New York, Made Vice-President 


John McGinley, general manager of 
sasualty lines in the Greater New York 
territory of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, was appointed a vice-presi- 
jent by the board of directors at a 
meeting on Monday, Jan. 21. The 
announcement was made by President 
L. Edmund Zacher. J. W. Randall, ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company last September, in 
charge of casualty lines, was appointed 
vice-president also of the Travelers In- 
lemnity Company. Louis L. Lyman 
was appointed assistant secretary of 
the life department of the company, 
and Dorrance C. Bronson and Milton 
J. Wood assistant actuaries of the life 
actuarial department. 

Mr. McGinley will continue his pres- 
ent duties as general manager of 
casualty lines with headquarters at 55 
John Street, New York City, and will 
take on additional responsibilities as 
they are assigned to him in the future. 
He entered the service of the company 
Feb. 4, 1907, when 23 years old. After 
a short service as a special agent of 
the company, he was appointed branch 
fice manager of casualty lines at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and in 1909 came to 
the home office as assistant to Major 
Howard A. Giddings, in charge of 
the development of casualty business 
throughout the country. For 15 years 
le served in this capacity, traveling 
in both the United States and Canada. 
On Nov. 1, 1923, he was placed in 
harge of the Greater New York 
asualty business which for a number 
f years had been under the direction 
f the second James G. Batterson. 

Mr. 
sistant 


Lyman, who becomes an as- 
secretary of the life depart- 
nent, is a native of Hartford. He 
joined the company in 1914 and has 
ven continuously in the life depart- 
ment since then, except for a period 
f two years in military service during 
the World War. He was made an un- 
lerwriter in the life department in 
February, 1920, and has had charge 
f underwriting in various territories, 
neluding the eastern, western, south- 
em and Greater New York areas. 
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Since 1926 he has had charge of the 
New York division. 

Mr. Bronson, appointed assistant 
actuary in the life actuarial depart- 
ment, was born in Lowville, N. Y., was 
graduated in 1924 from the University 
of Michigan, where he majored in 
mathematics and actuarial science. He 
entered the employ of the actuarial 
department of the company in August 
of that year. 

Mr. Wood, also appointed assistant 
actuary in the life actuarial depart- 
ment, was born in Fair Haven, Vt., was 
graduated from Williams College in 
1926 with Phi Betta Kappa rank. In 
July of that year he entered the 
actuarial department of The Travelers. 





New Social Legislation 
Introduced in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 19—A bill 
izing health insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion in Maryland was introduced in the 
state legislature this week by Senator 
Robert S. Kimble of Allegany County. 

It paves the way for a health-insur- 
ance program in the state by permit- 
ting the establishment of non-profit 
hospital services. The bill would per- 
mit hospitals to sell group “health in- 
surance” under which individuals, for 
a fixed sum, would be entitled to cer- 
tain medical and surgical services. 

Paving the way for further social 
legislation covering pensions 
and unemployment insurance, Senator 
David J. Baille of Carroll County in- 
troduced bills to produce $11,000,000 
annually under the program suggested 
in Gov. Harry W. Nice’s message. The 
old-age pension and unemployment in- 


author- 


old-age 


surance schemes would require $3,200,- 
000 of the sum sought. 

The bills provide for a state income 
tax at one-half the Federal rate, in- 
creased gross revenue taxes on public 
utilities, large inheritance and 
new forms of taxes on race tracks. 


taxes 


Upholds Right of City to 
Demand Insurance on Taxis 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 21—A city has 
the right to require taxicab operators 
to carry such protection as the city 
commission deems necessary according 
to a ruling by Chancellor A. B. Amis, 
in a case arising from Laurel, Miss. 
The city fathers ordained that each 
taxicab in that city should be covered 
by $5000 liability insurance. 


Leslie Leads Defense at 
Albany Comp. Hearing 


Vigorously Opposes Enactment 
of Monopolistic State Fund 
Legislation as Unnecessary 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 23—Vigorous 
opposition to the enactment of monop- 
olistic state insurance fund legislation 
in New York State was expressed this 
afternoon before the New York State 
Senate Committee on Insurance by 
William Leslie, associate general man- 


ager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, 


principal spokesman for the stock com- 


pany insurance carriers. In arguing 
against the O’Brien-Canney Bill, Mr. 
Leslie reviewed the achievements of 


compensation insurance under the exist- 
ing competitive system and compared 
them with the difficulties, inefficiencies, 
and excess expenses experienced by 
other states in testing the monopolistic 
theory. “The present competitive sys- 
tem,” he concluded, “gives both em- 
ployers and employees the assurance of 
that high quality of service than can 
be obtained only where healthy com- 
petition exists. 

“The New York plan,” Mr. Leslie 
continued, “involves a competitive state 
fund, in addition to stock insurance, 
mutual insurance and self-insurance. 
It gives to employers the widest pos- 
sible choice in the fulfilment of their 
insurance requirements. Under it the 
state has the opportunity of acquiring 
all of the business if it can do so on 
merit in competition with private car- 
riers. If state insurance is so much 
superior to private insurance why 
should it be necessary to adopt legisla- 
tion compelling employers to insure in 
a monopolistic state fund and driving 
private carriers out of this field of en- 
deavor? The fact that at the end of 
1933, after nearly 20 years of opera- 
tion, the New York State Fund was in- 
suring approximately only one-fifth of 
all the business in the state is conclu- 
sive proof that the private carriers are 
rendering a service that is preferred 
by an overwhelming majority of em- 
ployers.” 

Mr. Leslie further declared that the 
elimination of private carriers from 
the compensation business will be a 
severe blow to one of New York State’s 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Fidelity & Deposit Elects Mr. Hansmann has been in charge auditor and adjuster in Detroit. He Marylar 
Five Mew Vice-President of the company’s branch in Chicago joined the Boston Branch in 1920 as a 
$ ever since it was first opened in 1920. special agent, was promoted to the tle > 
The board of directors of the Fi- His office is now the F & D’s second assistant managership in 1923 and ip Four 1 
delity and Deposit Company of Mary- largest producing unit in volume of the following year was given the title ‘asualty 
land at a meeting last week elected the premiums written. He was named a of manager. Following the death of rganiza' 
following field staff members vice- resident vice-president in 1933. vice-president Arthur L. Tash in 1931, sectors 
presidents: W. H. Hansmann, resi- Mr. Myers has been associated with Mr. Moore was placed in full charge -_ a 
dent vice-president, Chicago; Emmett the F & D’s St. Louis Branch since of the Boston Branch. He was named sresident 
M. Myers, resident vice-president, St. 1919. He was made a resident vice- a resident vice-president in 1933. wesident 
Louis; Lawrence W. Moore, resident president in 1929. Mr. Straughn has been resident vice- Jected 1 
vice-president, Boston; J. L. Straughn, Mr. Moore has been a member of _ president at Detroit since 1927. Prior ounsel 
resident vice-president, Detroit; George the F & D’s field organization since to his appointment as manager of that I ected st 
D). Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, 1912, first with V-L. P. Shriver, gen- office in 1923 he had served as man- The n 





general agents in Chicago. eral agent in Pittsburgh and later, as ager of the F & D’s Washington lvand H 

Branch for a year, later as Manager Baroe of 
oo at Newark for a few months and cam T 
finally as manager at Buffalo, which 7 
office he opened in 1923. 














Brector 0: 


? 


Peter H. 


on . P , = ‘ Mr. Webb is one of the original mem- os 
HE THER it 1s Fidelity or bers of the firm of Conkling, Price & I resident 


- : Webb, which was organized in Chi- 9 Renee 

Surety Bonds or Casualty Insurance, cago on Nov. 23, 1893. Since its in yoy 

. ception the firm has specialized in 9, le E 

agents and brokers ill fi 1 ur casualty and surety lines and Mr. @y 

age S ale yroKers WI nad Our ne 2 } : Mr. Ba in « 
. . panes Webb is recognized as one of the lead- ; tostin 

organization ready and willing to ing surety underwriters of the coun- Ae bon 

, : ‘4 - ” try. The agency has continuously I Proctor: 

give the kind of service that satis- represented the F & D since 1908. Av Boy 
A a 7 . : The directors also declared a divi- I istant 

fies clients and builds good-will for dend of 50 cents a share, payable Jan. 9) (py 

31 to stockholders of record Jan. 19. — 

agents and brokers who wisely place A dividend of the same amount was 9, Wi 

# ; ¢ paid on July 22, 1934. a 

their business with us. ——$_—__— William 

U.S. F. & G. Field Changes Mr. » 

he If > 

« BALTIMoRE, Jan. 21—Philip F. Lee, on 

director of the agency and development the Equ 

department of the United States Fidel- - late 

ity and Guaranty Company, announced tae 

the following field changes: oa an 


. ~“ 
Am yy ~ C m Howard C. Holland, district super- —. cial d 
erican urety O pany visor, home office, transferred to Phil- — 


ntenden 


adelphia office as superintendent of Mr. 1 
of New York casualty department. he Mar 


Philip F. Lee, Jr., Memphis office, heart 


(Organized 1884) assigned to Louisville branch as super- © 
. . ‘ , » ° 2 gg 

Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. en « oy See. pointed 
3 9 Wayne Lester, compensation and publi 

v Ic ‘ 


liability department, home office, trans- 
ferred to Memphis branch as under- 4 
I that 


New York Casualty Company writer. —, 


ment an 























: Mr. 
(Organized 1890) Pennsylvania State Fund Pays net 
| Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. Dividend on 1933 Business ieputy 
The Pennsylvania State Workmen’s }Surety 
a Insurance Fund has declared a divi- en con 
BOTH — dend on 1933 business, amounting to j*®own | 
eo $515,000. It is the first dividend paid ]*counti 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds . vd sagen , . Mr. T 
. i - since the depression started in. ar. 
| Cas ay : Twenty per cent is being paid on ve as é 
a what is known as commercial business 4nd fina 
and 5 per cent on the premiums and Flo 
involved in the writing of coal. as an in 
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Maryland Casualty Co. 
tlects New Officers 


Four new officers of the Maryland 
‘asualty Company were elected at the 
rganization meeting of the board of 
In addition, Ed- 


jirectors last week. 





roller ; 


iEmile E 
Sel, in charge of 


ithe bonding 





vard J. Bond, Jr.. was reelected vice- 
sesident and designated senior vice- 
resident. Edward J. Lowry, Jr., was 
jected vice-president and general 
unsel and John A. Hartman was 
jected secretary and treasurer. 

The new officers elected are: Ber- 
rand H. Bratney, vice-president in 


harge of the bonding department; Wil- 


am T. Harper, vice-president and di- 


iector of the production department; 


Peter H. May, vice-president and comp- 
Tribble, 


investments. 


and George E. vice- 


wesident in charge of 
Announcement also was made of the 
esignation as assistant vice-president, 
Kolb; assistant general coun- 
matters, 
in J. Lilly; director of 
department, Ralph H. 
Proctor; assistant treasurers, Raymond 
¥. Brown and Wray A. Hoffman; 
secretaries, Edwin C. Irelan, 
Reynolds, Edgar W. Carr, F. J. 
D. Cockey, Howard T. Cur- 
an, William H. Krause, L. S. Lam- 
erd, J. P. W. McNeal, B. W. Smith, 
William Snyder, Jr., and L. S. Wilson. 
Mr. Bratney has been identified with 
busi- 


insurance 


just assistant 


as- 
stant 
L. C. 
lunet, A. 


bonding 
when he liquidated 
the Equitable Surety Company. He 
vas later associated with the legal de- 
artment of the National Surety Com- 


he fidelity and surety 


1918, 


ness since 


pany and served more recently as a 
special deputy for the Insurance Super- 
ntendent of New York. 
Mr. Harper entered 
he Maryland as a clerk in the fidelity 
July, 1911. After a 


eriod as underwriter, he was ap- 


¢ 


the service of 


epartment in 


pointed assistant supervisor of the 
public official and depository depart- 
ment and in 1917 was made manager 
f that department. He was named 


last June. 
Mr. May came to the 
1933, having 
comptroller ot 


agency director 
Maryland in 
formerly 
American 


August, been 
leputy the 
Surety Company, with which he had 


en connected since 1911. He is widely 
known an authority on insurance 
accounting. 

Mr. Tribble, since 1922, 
tive as an officer and director of banks 
and financial institutions in New York 
and Florida and achieved recognition 
as an investment analyst. 


as 


has been ac- 
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Canadian Institute Offers 
Correspondence Courses 

The Canadian Institute of Insurance, 
Winnipeg, has designed six courses of 
study by correspondence in fire and 
casualty insurance for 1935. The 
courses are along the same line as those 
mapped out by the local institutes at 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 

Once each week lectures will be sent 
to each member for 18 to 21 weeks, 
according to the course selected. The 
material will consist of printed lectures 
and appropriate supplementary read- 
ing matter. The fee is $15 for each 
of the six courses. 


The Institute offers prizes to the 
members completing the three years in 
each branch. 


Trinity Universal Manager 


Dan F. Brown has been named man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ments of the Trinity Universal Insur- 
ance of Dallas, Tex. He 
recently was manager of the Indian- 
apolis office of the Indemnity Insurance 


Company 


Company of North America, 





STRICTLY 
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SERVICE 


the Benjamin Franklin 


are 


Guests of 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
quickly gratified — unconscious 
effort 


wants 
of the “‘back stage” 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 


involved. 


be as unobtrusive as it is complete— 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. . . Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 


and uncommonly reasonable rates. 





—_—_ 
. > 
on LF u Single Rooms 
200 Outside l id —y- 
Senin from $350 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 
Boths from $500 


FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 





Commissioner Hunt to Be 
Guest at Phila. Dinner 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22—A testimonial 
dinner is to be given Pennsylvania’s 
new insurance commissioner, Owen B. 
Hunt, by the insurance fraternity of 
Philadelphia at the Penn Athletic Club 
on Jan. 28. 

Gustav Remak, president of the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, will be the toastmaster, and 
include Governor Earle, 
Senator Guffey, Insur- 
George S. Van 


guests. will 
United States 
ance Commissioner 
Schaick and former Commissioner 
James A. Beha of New York. The new 
first deputy insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, E. S. Joseph, also will be 
present. 

Many company officials from Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, New York and 
New Jersey have signified their inten- 
tions of attending. The committee in 
charge of the dinner every 
phase of the insurance business and is 
headed by William Bishop of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, of which 
Commissioner Hunt was regional claim 


embraces 


manager prior to his appointment. 


John G. Yost is Promoted 
by American Bonding Co. 


BALTIMORE, 19 
in charge of 


Yost, 


agency 


Jan. John G. 


vice-president the 


department of the American Bonding 


Company of Baltimore, has been elected 


first vice-president of the company. 


Prior to joining the American Bond- 
ing Company’s organization last sum 
mer Mr. Yost had been continuously 
associated with the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland since 
1908. 

While with the F & D Mr. Yost 
specialized in agency development work 
and in the course of his travel 
throughout the country built up a wide 
circle of friends in all parts of the 


United States. 


American Mutual Liability 
Reports Premiums Up 40°, 


An increase of over 40 per cent in 
insurance written by the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
during 1934, as compared with 1933, 


was reported by C. E. Hodges, Jr., vice- 
president, at a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Advisory Board of the company, 
held last week at the Union League in 
Philadelphia. Premiums during 1934 
amounted to approximately $13,250,000, 
compared with $9,248,397 in 1933. 
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Modest Optimism Key- 
note of Surety Review 


In the annual insurance number of 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
published this week, a number of 


casualty executives contribute authori- 
tative summaries of the past year for 
Heading the list was 
Edward C. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity Company, 
who wrote an extensive article on con- 
in the bonding business. 


various classes. 


ditions 

Mr. Lunt, characterizing the general 
experience of the year as adequate to 
justify a feeling of moderate optimism, 
noted in his review that the various 
types of fidelity coverage have attained 
a much higher relative rank among the 
branches of suretyship than they had 
in previous years. Bankers’ and brok- 
ers’ blanket bonds, commercial blanket 
bonds, blanket business and 
ordinary individual and schedule fidel- 


bonds 


ity bonds now constitute perhaps 40 
per cent or more of the entire surety 
premium fund, Mr. Lunt says. 


Discussing bankers’ and _ brokers’ 
blanket the reviewer, after re- 
counting the slackness of this line due 


bonds 


to insolvency and mergers and com- 
petition from London, declared that 
last year probably saw the turning 


point and suggested that the business 
probably yielded some profit to most 
of the companies. 

Of London Lloyd’s, by the way, Mr. 


Lunt had some interesting things to 
say. After a gallant bow to the gentle- 
men across the water, for whose un- 


derwriting skill he had extravagant 
praise, Mr. Lunt permitted himself a 
question as to whether the underwrit- 
ers on the other side have really made 
any money on their blanket bonds here. 
“We know pretty well,” Mr. Lunt 
wrote, “what their premiums amount 
to (only a small fraction of the whole), 
and we know of a number of very large 
one of $2,000,000, for example, 
paid on Oct. 26, 1931, to a Chicago 
bank (a loss that escaped being a 
$3,000,000 one only by a_ hair’s 
breadth). Knowing thus, at least ap- 
proximately, both sides of the equation, 
much in it for our 


’ 


losses 


we cannot see 
London brothers.’ 
Mr. 


mendous 


commented on the tre- 
decline in contract bond 
premiums in spite of the immense 
volume of Federal contracts under- 
taken by reason of the various alpha- 
activities in Washington. Men- 
tioning a number of huge projects 
including the Boulder Dam, the Golden 
Gate Bridge, the Bonneville, Fort Peck 


Lunt 


betic 


and Grand Coulee Dams, among others, 
Mr. Lunt prophesied that these bonds, 
producing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in premiums, will involve no 
loss to the sureties. 

Touching on depository bonds, on 
which premiums have dropped from a 
volume of $5,000,000 a few years ago, 
to less than a million, Mr. Lunt de- 
clared that the existence of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation does not 
account, except in a minor degree, for 
the loss of this business. The F. D. 
I. C., he said, affects surety companies 
in two important ways, one beneficially 
and the other unfavorably. It helps 
public official underwriters, he said. 
Thousands of officials serve the smaller 
political units and used to find it diffi- 
cult and even impossible to procure 
corporate suretyship because’ they 
could not get depository bonds, and the 
companies were unwilling to write 
their official bonds without such pro- 
tection. That element of danger has 
been removed in the case of large num- 
bers of officials whose public funds, 
rarely or never, exceed the maximum 
amount insured by the F. D. I. C. 

The wholesale insuring of deposits 
by the F. D. I. C. affects the companies 
adversely Mr. Lunt says, as respects 
the vitally important detail of salvage. 
The percentage of deposits ultimately 
paid by insolvent banks varies with 
numerous conditions, but underwriters 
have felt warranted heretofore in 
counting upon a recovery of depository 
losses to the extent of something like 
60 per cent. It seems fairly certain, 


the reviewer states, that no _ such 
amount of salvage can be expected 
hereafter. 


Accident and Health 
Prospered in 1934 


Armand Sommer, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, who has delivered some 
highly interesting and informative ad- 
dresses on accident and health insur- 
ance during the past year, was a con- 
tributor to the same issue. The accident 
and health business, he stated, has 
potentially prospered during 1934. The 
year just ending having been the most 
satisfactory of many years in accident 
and health loss ratios and production 
risks. Still more important, in Mr. 
Sommer’s opinion, was that it saw 
the final clean-up in the many changes 
made necessary by the inflationary sins. 
Foremost of these was a realization 
on the part of the companies that large 
principal sum cannot be written. A 


—e 


similar problem in the matter of large 
indemnity has been faced during the 
year and the industry enters 1935 with 
both new and _ renewal _ indemnities 
based on a logical percentage of today’s 
decreased incomes. 

Discussing life indemnity, for many 
years an important sales argument for 
accident insurance, Mr. Sommer pre 
dicted that the future sale of accident 
and health insurance is going to be 
more of a bread and butter line, and 
not the speculative “Pot of Gold at 
the End of a Rainbow.” The com- 
panies, he states, will have to devise a 
policy at low premium cost to cover 
the everyday hazard and to discount 
the permanent cripple. In order to 
give maximum protection at minimum 
cost on a somewhat frill-less policy, 
the companies are going to have to 
consider the discontinuance of life in- 
demnity coverage. 

Medical reimbursement coverage, he 
stated, is rapidly, for the commercial 
companies, becoming standard equip- 
ment. This coverage fills a real need 
of the insurance public and is happily 
within the province and satisfactory 
loss ratio range of the accident and 
health policies. 

Touching on the possible effect of 
the government’s sociological attitude, 
Mr. Sommer opined that it was difficult 
to imagine a governmental program 
that would take more than the barest 
subsistence level responsibility on any 
social program. Should the government 
absorb this bare subsistence level, in 
the event of accident and _ sickness, 
there should be as great, if not greater, 
opportunity for the companies to sup- 
plement governmental insurance by ad- 
ditional coverage. 


Burglary Lines Show 
Little Change in '34 


Writing on burglary insurance, F. S$. 
Garrison, secretary of the Travelers 
Indemnity Company, stated that pre 
miums will in all probability show lit- 
tle, if any, increase over 1933. General 
business conditions, however, he states, 
have not adversely affected the loss 
ratio, which has been satisfactory, and 
the companies collectively have made 
a fair profit on the business. 

Mr. Garrison looks for an increase 
in the burglary insurance business dur- 
ing 1935. Whereas in the past three 
or four years a material increase in the 
lapse ratio on residence lines has served 
to more than offset the new business 
written, many companies reported an 
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in their residence lapse 
ratio during the last six months of 
1924, Mr. Garrison states. In the mer- 
vantile lines also there are reasons for 
material increases in the premium 
volume. Many payroll robbery policies 
were increased last year in mid-term 
and a substantial number of new risks 
written 


improvement 


There are also reasons, Mr. Garrison 
thinks, for believing that the new 
policies instituted will, in course of 
time, produce a sizeable amount of 


These new policies are: 


1. Securities Insurance Policy Cov- 
ering Securities in Safe Deposit Boxes. 
(All Loss Except Infidelity.) 

2. Securities Insurance 
(Outside Messengers Only). 
Loss). 

3. Warehousemen’s Liability Policy. 
(All Loss Except Fire and Leakage). 

4. Innkeepers’ Liability Policy. (All 
Loss). 

5. Office Burglary and Robbery 
Policy. (For Occupants of Offices—No 
Merchandise Covered). 


premiums. 


Policies. 
(All 


Albany Comp. Hearing 
(Concluded from page 29) 


industries. If the bill passes, 
ne said, the income of thousands of 
persons now gainfully employed will 

e reduced, working “untold hardship 
n many faithful employees who will 
be forced to seek other employment.” 
He contended that New York State 
ccupies a commanding position in the 
nsurance world and is the domicile of 
alarge number of companies transact- 
ng compensation insurance throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Leslie supported his contention 
as to the economic loss to this state 
that such a law would entail by citing 
the fact that the stock casualty com- 
panies in 1933 paid more than $1,300,- 
00 in taxes and assessments on their 
compensation business to the state and 
that this loss of revenue would have 
to be made up by other levies. 

“The creation of a state monopoly,” 
Mr. Leslie continued, “may give secur- 
ty against insolvency, because the 
state can continue to operate on an 
mpaired basis until increased rates or 
assessments have restored its actuarial 
wlvency, as the Ohio State fund is now 
doing; but the disadvantages of poor 
ervice in every department of its 
activities is too high a price for either 
labor or employers to pay. Labor as 
2whole has obtained many times over 
the amount involved in these cases, as 
aresult of operating under the com- 
betitive New York plan instead of the 
monopolistic Ohio plan.” 


argest 
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In discussing the relative claim ser- 
vice under the New York plan and the 
experience in Ohio under the monop- 
olistic state compensation fund in that 
state, Mr. Leslie referred to the report 
the Ohio state fund made by the 
Governor’s Investigating Committee, 
(reviewed in this issue). “Because this 


on 


fund is generally considered as a model! 
for all proponents of the monopolistic 
scheme,” said Mr. Leslie, “the report 
is of unusual interest.” 

In regard to the argument that the 
state can sell insurance if granted a 
monopoly cheaper than private com- 
panies, Mr. Leslie said that contention 
had been “exploded” by a study made 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. He said the board found that 
employees in New York also actually 
received benefits 44 per cent in excess 
of that they would have received in 
Ohio, although the New York benefit 


schedule was only 20 per cent higher | 


than in Ohio. 
From the Ohio report Mr. 
drew the conclusion that the so-called 


| boiler 
Leslie | 


private employers’ accident fund in that | 


state (the compensation fund proper) 
now has an admitted deficit of $150,000 
and that rates in that state have in- 
creased 74 per cent since 1929. 


The Monopolistic Principle 
and Political Development 

A backward glance at the political 
development of the Anglo-Saxon racial 
strain, beginning early in English his- 
tory and continuing down to the pres- 
ent day in that country and the United 
States, abundantly shows an ineradic- 
able hatred of monopolies. That atti- 
tude seems to be congenital with them, 
a point which professional politicians 
too often forget. 

When one of the latter arrives at the 
point in his career to become governor 
of a state, he has, or should have, at- 
tained to the proportions of a states- 
man. Perhaps the late “Tom” Reed 
of Maine, a long-time member of the 
lower House of Congress and one of 
the great Speakers of that body, did 


not fall far short of the truth when he | 


asserted that a statesman “is a politi- 
cian that is dead;” and, therefore, the 
species is extinct. 

Governor Lehman of New York, if 
his attitude toward the proposal 
make the workmen’s 
business a monopoly fully represents 
him, finds nothing objectionable in 
throttling competition. Which means 





to | 
compensation | 


that he is a supporter of the monopolis- | 


tie principle. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


N the forepart of this issue, Lincoln 

H. Lippincott quotes from the writ- 
ings of “We best learn by 
teaching.” The truth of this maxim, 
which Mr. Lippincott has applied for 
his own purposes, is also borne out in 
a recent bulletin from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The bulletin 
told how an educational safety program 
aimed primarily to reduce off-the-job 


Seneca: 


accidents among employees of a single 
plant developed such headway within a 
few months that the plant found its on- 
the-job accidents materially reduced 
and leaped into first place in an intra- 
company industrial safety competition. 
i * 

HE incident occurred, according to 

the bulletin, in one of the plants of 
the Richardson & Boynton Company, 
manufacturer. Roger Williams, 
a vice-president of the company, dis- 
covered that industry’s costliest acci- 
dent problem exists “outside the fac- 
gates,” and that in 1933 more 
than five times as many deaths 
curred from motor, home and public 
accidents as from occupational 
dents, and that a similar ratio existed 
with relation to non-fatal accidents, In 
view of these facts, he concluded that a 
home and public safety program for in- 
dustrial workers was clearly indicated, 
and influenced his company to install 
such a program last summer. The plan 
itself was one devised by the Greater 
New York Safety Conference for indus- 
try to use as an experiment in dealing 
with home and public safety education. 


” 


tory 
oc- 


acci- 


* * * 

HE campaign’s slogan was “Take 

Safety Home With You.” With 
that as a starter representative com- 
mittees of employees were formed, 
meetings were held in a large audi- 
torium completely separated from the 
factory, and the cooperation of the em- 
ployees’ families and persons not con- 
nected with the business was obtained. 
There were meetings at which state 
and local officials and other celebrities 
were the speakers. Inspections were 
held in the home, while at the plant 
teams were formed to engage in various 
forms of safety competition. The result 
to the plant itself was that it jumped 
to first place in an industrial safety 
competition carried on between the 
plants of the company. The surprising 
outcome of this experiment would prob- 
ably have been hailed by Seneca with 
an “I told you so.” 























Your Medical Examiner 


Chis physician was for a number of years an Examiner 
for several other companies. A stranger Agent came 
to see him. He had all the insurance he needed, he 
said, and knew all about it. As the interview progressed, 
however, the Agent discovered that his buying of each 
of his several policies had been in response to the plea 
of an Agent, that his General Agent had a quota to make, 
or that he had, or that he was trying to qualify for a 
Convention, or an honor mention, or something of the 
kind. But he consented to a survey of his policies. It 
revealed a hodgepodge of lump sum settlements that bore 
no relation whatever to the physician’s family circum- 
stances. The new Agent made up a plan to cover the 
acknowledged needs, using some of the lump sums for 
the requisite incomes, and adding from his own com- 


pany a sizable income contract. 


The earlier Agents had not attempted to serve,—they 
merely begged gifts. Medical Examiners should be among 
our best patrons, and, as friends as well as policyholders, 


they deserve our most careful attention. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A, LAW, President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 

















ANNOUNCING q 


The New Group Annuity Plan 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company is 
prepared to underwrite effective and reli- 
able annuity plans through the medium of 
participating group contracts, on standard 
plans, assuming the trusteeship and admin- 
istrative cares of a complete retirement 
program at a cost that is substantially lower 
than is possible under individual retirement 
annuity policies. 

Individual concerns are turning more and 
more to Life Insurance Companies to take 
care of their pensions plans. 


Cost estimates will be furnished at any time. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HOME OFFICE, PITTSFIELD, MASs. 


FRED H. RHODES, President 





The Federal Housing Act, which makes possible loans 


of S100 to $2,000 to homeowners for improvements to 


their property, offers distinct opportunities to Agents. 


Such improvements mean added equity . . . conse- 


quently, the need for increased insurance protection. 


North America Agents have available attractive folders, 


newspaper advertisements and sales letters to help turn 


these prospects into clients. 


See the North America full page advertisement in the 


Literary Digest, January 26, 1935 and Time, January 28, 1935. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance, except life. 





Founded 1792 


Capital $12,000,000 


Surplus to Policyholders, 


over $54.000.000 
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